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Herbert Rosen Collection Exhibited 


Material tracing the history 
of letter and postal communi- 
cation over a period of 4,000 
years has been placed on dis- 
play in the Post Office De- 
partment Exhibition Room in 
Washington, lent by Her- 
bert Rosen, a member of the 
Postal History Society. In 
addition to letters written on 
parchment by the Doges of 
Venice, and Cloister letters 
dating back to the 13th Cen- 
tury, the collection includes a 
4,000-year old clay 
tablet of Babylonia, 

a papyrus of the 6th 
Century A. D., and 
an 800-year old Incan 
Quipu. Other mater- 
ial includes Austral- 
ian messenger sticks, 
a Zulu love letter 
made of beads, a let- 
ter from the Dalai 
Lhama of Tibet, bot- 
tle mail, and many 
other items relating 
to postal communica- 
tions. (See key to pho- 
tographs on page 70.) 








GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





Rare and Interesting Ship Letters of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales 


By ALAN W. ROBERTSON 
(Photos by Adrien Boutrelle) 


It will be recalled that Ship Letter handstamps were struck on letters 
landed at ports in the United Kingdom prior to 1840 (when uniform postage was 
introduced) for the following reasons: 

A. Prior to 1799. Firstly to indicate the fact that the master of the ship 
bringing the letter had been paid his *‘1d. gratuity’’ to which he was entitled 
on each letter handed over to the Post Office. The ‘‘SHIP LRE’’ part of the 
handstamp confirmed this, and the 1d. was added to the postage due. The 
Name of the Port established the point at which the letter started its inland 
transit (via London) to the addressee, and the rate to be collected depended 
upon the total inland mileage. 

B. After 1799. A ship letter rate of 4d. a single (14 oz.) sheet, in reality 
a ‘‘levy’’, was established by Act of Parliament, and this plus the master’s 
gratuity, now raised to 2d. was added to the inland mileage charges as previously. 


COWES 
The letter in Fig. 1 was written at Charlestown 8S. Carolina on April 10, 
1770. It was earried by the private sailing vessel ‘‘Fathers Desire’’, Capt. 
Moorson, and endorsed with the letters ‘‘W.G.P.’’ standing for ‘‘Whom God 
Preserve’’ a form of talismanic inscription employed at that time as a prayer 





Fig. 1. 1770 letter from Charlestown, S. Carolina. Exclusive use of LREs 
(plural) at Cowes. With W. G. P. (Whom God Preserve) talisman. 














Fig. 2. 1773. From Jamaica. Falmouth Ship LRE (type 1). 


for safe arrival of the letter. The ship’s first port of call in England was at 
Cowes (on the Isle of Wight) and the appropriate ship-letter handstamp of that 
port was struck on the letter. This handstamp is not rare, although impressions 
as clear as this are. The point of interest is that this is the only G. B. ship 
letter handstamp with the abbreviation ‘‘LREs”’ in the plural. 


FALMOUTH 


Falmouth, 270 miles south west from London, in the county of Cornwall 
owed its fame originally to the fact that the Post Office chose the place to be the 
chief mail packet station in 1688. The spacious natural harbour was only 30 
miles from Lands End, and from this station the Famous Falmouth Post Office 
Mail Packets sailed firstly to Spain, then to the West Indies, and later in 1755 
the first mail packet service by Post Office vessels was established to New York. 
The amenities and provisions for shipping, victualling, etc. consequent on the 
supplying of stores to the packet station, resulted in private merchant sailing 
vessels making this a port of call for two important reasons: 

Firstly, after voyages sometimes of many months duration because of 
adverse weather, ships, in the days of sail, put in at this westerly port primarily 
for water and stores, or repair and replacement of damaged gear. 

Secondly, before the days of modern communication, captains of ships 
engaged in long voyages often called at a distant port in the kingdom, in transit. 
Sometimes it was to receive orders which had been transmitted to a shipping 
agent at that port, but in the majority of cases it was to report their safe arrival 
at the shore of England. The news was then carried post haste by road to 
London. 

The famous Falmouth Road to London ensured the quickest route of com- 
munication in the days when a ship might well take a further week or more sail- 
ing up the English Channel. 

Two early Falmouth ship letters are here illustrated in Figs. 2 and 3. The 
first was written at Jamaica Jan. 2, 1773. We see that it was carried by the ship 
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‘*Nancy,’’ Capt. Brown, to Falmouth. On the reverse of the letter is a London 
Bishop Mark 2/AP. a transit time of three months from the date of writing. 

The ship-letter handstamp FALMOUTH measures 53mm. and SHIP LRE. 
41mm. The amount due from the addressee was 9 pence. This was a double 
sheet letter, the charges for which (in 1773) were: 1d. Captain’s gratuity, plus 
8d. for a double letter carried inland over 80 miles. 

The second letter, Fig. 3, was written at Antigua on July 8, 1791. It was 
carried by the ship ‘‘Turner,’’ Capt. Young. On reverse is a London datestamp 
25.AU.91. (48 days from date of writing). The ship letter handstamp FAL- 
MOUTH measures 50mm, and SHIP LRE, 41mm. In this case the letter com- 
prised three sheets. As from 1784 the rate for a single letter inland over 150 
miles had been increased by 2d., we have a treble rate of three times 6d. plus 1d. 
Captains gratuity, making a total due from the addressee of 1sh.7d. 

The main point of interest to those who study these particular maritime 
handstamps is the fact that two different ‘‘Falmouth Ship Lre’’ handstamps 


existed, at that early time. This recent discovery has not been recorded 
previously. 


RYE 


At the time when the Cinque Ports of southern England flourished, (13-17th 
Centuries) the coastlines of Kent and Sussex differed greatly from those of more 
modern times. Rye was then at the mouth of a large inlet, with deep water at 
its walls, and as a port its importance was considerable. By the end of the 18th 
century, the inlet had silted up, the sea had receded and the port was no longer 
effective. Contemporary depictions, cirea 1840, show shipping in the English 
Channel, not far from the town walls. Today Kye is almost two miles from 
deep-sea water. 

The Rye Ship Letter illustrated in Fig. 4 is the only example yet recorded. 

This letter was written at Canton on September 13, 1839. Probably it was 
carried by private hand, with other ecmmercial correspondence, to Singapore 








Fig. 3. 1791. From Antigua. Falmouth Ship-LRE (type 2). 
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Fig. 4. Rye. The only example yet recorded. 


by arrangement. There J. Balestier, as a forwarding agent, became responsible 
for the despatch of the letter onwards to London. The ship ‘‘Oneida’’ bound 
for England provided opportunity, the forwarding agent’s cachet was ap- 
plied, and the letter continued its journey. It is very doubtful whether 
“*Oneida’’ was bound for Rye. The more likely event is that one of the pilots 
guiding her along the Sussex coast, changed duties and came ashore in the 
vicinity of Rye, bringing letters ashore as was the custom. The letter was 
handed in to the post office at Rye and datestamped AP.8.1840. The new 
‘‘uniform’’ ship-letter rate of 8d. per single letter to any part of the U. K. had 
just come into effect. The shipletter handstamp gave the letter identity, and 
justified the rate of 1sh.4d. for a double letter. 











LOWESTOFT 


Now a commercial port, Lowestoft, in the county of Suffolk, was prior to 
1827, a port of very small consequence. The port and harbour facilities date 
mainly from improvements commenced in 1844. 

The fact that only two Lowestoft ship letters have yet been recorded, indi- 
cates how infrequently letters from ships were handed in. One example is in the 
Sydney Raine collection the other is illustrated in Fig. 5. Note the ancient 
spelling—LOWESTOFF. On the reverse is the London datestamp OCT.13,1807, 
charged : Lowestoff-London-Sittingbourne, 154 miles. The inland rate in 1847 
for a single letter (120-70m.) was 9d. As a double letter the rate was 1sh.6d., 
add Captain’s gratuity 1d, total 1sh.7d. 


BRISTOL 


Before the rise of Liverpool, Bristol ranked as second only to London 
amongst the ports of England. The history of the city is long and well known. 
Shipping commerce was great during the latter half of the 18th century, and yet 
Bristol ship-letters prior to 1800 are surprisingly uncommon compared with 
London, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Deal and Dover for the same period. Four dif- 
ferent Bristol SHIP-LRE handstamps are known for the period 1768-1808. 
The rarest of these is illustrated in Fig. 6. Less than six examples are at present 
known, in this form with the mileage figure 122 (from London) after Bristol. 
The London datestamp on the reverse is JU.28,87. A three sheet letter with 
charges (1787): three times 5d., up to 150 miles inland, plus 1d. Captain’s 
gratuity total 1sh.4d. 

Fig. 7 shows the not uncommon framed type Bristol ship-letter but this 
proving letter is dated 1806. Of considerable significance because this was the 
first year of use of this type of handstamp in the U. K. it continued in use 





Fig. 5. 1807. Lowestoff (old spelling for Lowestoft). Only two examples known. 
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Fig. 8. 1815. The only known example of the Colchester handstamp. 


exclusively at Bristol until 1815 when its form was adopted by the Post Office 
for general use. With the line under Bristol removed, the form of handstamp 
generally referred to as the step type became that most commonly used in the 
whole of the U. K. between 1815 and 1839. 


COLCHESTER 


In the County of Essex, Colchester is on a relatively small river, 12 miles 
from the open sea. By the 19th century only a very few sea-going merchant 
ships visited the place. The letter in Fig. 8 written at Brussels July 22, 1805 
with the Colchester ship letter handstamp in red, is the only example yet re- 
corded. This type of oval handstamp is extremely scarce and is known to have 
been used only at a few ports in the kingdom. 


DARTMOUTH 


Dartmouth, the sheltered haven at the mouth of the river Dart in Devon- 
shire, was much frequented in the days of sail. In the lee of Start Point, it was 
well protected from all but easterly gales. It was a victualling and advice port 
rather than commercial. 

The oval type ‘‘Ship Lre Dartmouth’’, seen in Fig. 9, is curiously rare (six 
examples only are at present recorded). Afte - 1815, ship-letter handstamps of 
this port are not at all uncommon, commencing ~ ‘th the ‘‘step’’ type introduced 
in that year, to replace this oval type. There s._ms to be no doubt that here 
again, the Napoleonic Wars affected the shipping Dartmouth at the time when 
the oval type was in use. The example illustrat: : here is backstamped London 
2.SE.1814. The endorsement on the front reads ‘per. favor Mr. Mulenbruch”’ 
and on the back he endorsed ‘‘forwarded 29 August, 1814’’ a.a signed. The 
letter was doubtless carried privately by Mr. Mulenbruch, ard handed in as a 
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Fig. 10. India Letter Dartmouth. Carried by the “James Pattison’’ on her first and 
only voyage. 
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Fig. 11. 1846. Brighton. Uncommon with clear imprint. 


ship letter by him at the Dartmouth post office. This is substantiated by the 
total charge of 1sh.3d. Dartmouth-London 213m. inland for 11d., ship letter 
4d.—but no Captain’s gratuity. (Not claimed from Post Office. Not charged 
to addressee. ) 

“INDIA LETTER DARTMOUTH ’”’ (Fig. 10) on letter from Caleutta dated 
18. AUG.1830. This handstamp is not uncommon, but in this case the letter was 
earried by the East Indiaman ‘‘James Patterson’’. (Endorsed in red ink). 
It has been recently discovered that this small Indiaman of 513 tons 
made only one voyage, on which this letter was carried. Charges: (1830) 
Special sea-postage rate of 4d. up to 3 oz. (on letters from India, Mauritius, and 
The Cape). Inland to London 213m. for 11d. Total 1sh.3d. (This India sea 
postage rate included ‘‘a reasonable sum’’ paid by the P. O. to the master of 
the ship, and therefore does not have to be accounted for in the total.) 


BRIGHTON 


Fig. 11 illustrates an uncommon ship-letter handstamp, giving a pleasant 
character to this letter written at Rio de Janeiro Feb. 2, 1846. A Brighton back- 
stamp is dated April 13, 1846. The charge of Ish. 4d. is for a double letter at 
the uniform ship-letter rate of 8d. single to addressee anywhere in the U. K. 
(introduced with uniform inland penny postage in 1840). 


LANCASTER 


Laneaster is an ancient town, and the history of this port in the north-west 
of England is one of particular interest to the maritime postal historian. Al- 
though the number of Lancaster ship-ietters recorded is small, five different 
handstamps were used between 1775 and 1838. The majority of these occur 
during the period of the French wars 1793-1815. Lancaster was then the most. 
northerly commercial port on the west coast of England. There were strong 
trade links between the port, the West Indies, and America. (Particularly in 
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Fig. 12. 1811. From St. Croix, Rare Lancaster small type oval. 


mahogany for the long established furniture making industry of the place.) But 
during time of war many other ships appear to have used the port. It seems 
probable that with the English Channel infested by French Privateers, and all 
but the naval ports (to which convoys sailed) on the south coast being dangerous 
because of enemy action, ships not sailing in protected convoy, crossed the At- 
lantic on more northerly courses, round N. Ireland, for reason of safety. The 
major:ty of Lancaster ship letters bear the endorsement ‘‘via Lancaster’’ indicat- 
ing a preference on the part of the senders for ships sailing to, or via that port. 

The letter (Fig. 12) illustrated, was written at St. Croix on March 3, 1811, 
and sent by the ship John, endorsed ‘‘via Laneaster’’. The Lancaster ship-letter 
handstamp is of the rare small oval type. This type is known used only at a 
few ports in the kingdom; usually concurrently with another ship-letter hand- 
stamp used at the port. There would appear to be some significance to this but 
at present the reason remains obscure. The only datestamp is that of Edinburgh 
MY.4,1811 on the front. Lancaster to Aberdeen is approximately 225 miles: 
inland, a rate of 10d. in 1811. A double letter at I1sh.8d., plus 4d. ship., plus 2d. 
Captain’s gratuity could be the total of 2sh.2d. due. 


IRISH SHIP LETTER HANDSTAMPS (1760-1860) 


The number of ports in England, known to have used ship letter handstamps 
is over one hundred. Compared with that total, the ship-letter ports so far 
recorded for Ireland number about thirty, and in half of these cases less than 
six examples of letters landed at the specific port are at present known. The 
reason for this, and also the fact that the majority of the Irish ship-letter ports 
are located in the south-east quarter of Ireland, is not difficult to understand, 

Compared with England, the overseas mercantile trade was relatively small, 
and therefore the numbers of ships from overseas frequenting Irish ports was 
likewise limited. Had it not been for the fact that the ports on the S. coast of 
Ireland, lay adjacent to the trade routes between America-England and the Con- 
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tinent, the number of Irish ship letters would have been fewer. After long and 
often hazardous voyages across the Atlantic, sometimes taking months by sail, 
ships put in for victuals, water and repairs at the port nearest their first land- 
fall, and by law were required to hand over their letters to the Post Office. 
The majority of Irish Ship Letters were not addressed to Irish destinations but 
were destined for other parts of the Kingdom, having been landed from ships in 
transit. 

In Fig. 13 is an early letter landed in Northern Ireland. In this case 
addressed to Belfast. It was written in New York 8th February 1796 and the 
endorsement on the front ‘‘Favoured by Mr. D. Thompson’’ indicates that it 
was probably brought across personally by that gentleman as a passenger on 
the ship which sailed to Belfast. Belfast ship letter handstamps prior to 1815 are 
of considerable rarity. 





Fig. 13. Belfast ship letters prior to 1815 are rarities. 


The large inlet of Cork Harbour on the south coast of Ireland provided the 
finest harbour and defendable anchorage on that coast. From its narrow entrance 
it widens out to as much as three miles over a distance of more than ten miles, 
and for centuries this was the most important harbour, naval base, and maritime 
commercial area in the whole of Ireland. Cove or Queenstown lies at the narrow 
entrance (see following description), the Port of Cork being at the inner ex- 
tremity of the haven. Most ships either visited Cove in transit elsewhere, and 
landed their ship-letters there; and in addition many ships although bound for 
Cork were cleared inwards by the customs ete. at Cove, so that letters had al- 
ready been landed before reaching the inland quays of the Port of Cork proper. 

Letter in Fig. 14 is addressed to Edinburgh from Montevideo. It was writ- 
ten 18th July 1844. (Note... a ‘‘duplicate’’ letter, headed within ‘‘ original 
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Fig. 14. 1844. From Montevideo with Cork Ship Letter in blue. 


by Packet’’. (Steamship mail communication had not yet extended to South 
America, and the hazards of sail were considerable). Cork Ship Letter (in 
blue). Cork datestamp. Dublin diamond datestamp, and Edinburgh circular . 
datestamp. Ship letter charge 8d. 

As described in a previous paragraph Cove (sometimes called the Cove 
of Cork) is located on Great Island at the mouth of Cork Harbour. Prior to the 
American War Cove was little more than a fishing village. It became, however, 
the principal naval base and victualling yard for the British Fleet in Ireland 
because of that war. Thereafter commerce between the port and America de- 
veloped when the war ended; and it became the chief port of call in South 
Ireland both for trans-atlantic shipping and also sailing ships homeward bound 
from India and the East, which at certain times of the year had to sail far west- 
wards to gather the S. W. trade winds, bringing them on a course as far west 
as the Irish coast for first landfall. 

Certain Cove ship letter handstamps are therefore the most likely to be 
found by collectors of Irish Maritime Postal History material. 

In 1849, during the reign of Queen Victoria, the name of Cove was changed 
to Queenstown. With the development of the trans-atlantic steamship com- 
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panies the place became the most important port-of-call for liners in South Ire- 
land. Express-mail service by T. P. O. via Cork and Dublin routed much trans- 
atlantic mail to the ships under Post Office Mail Contract calling regularly at 
Queenstown as part of the contract. Although the name was changed from Cove 
to Queenstown in August 1849 the Cove ship letter handstamp was not changed 
until July 1850 so that for a period of one year the Cove ship letter handstamp 
is found accompanied by a Queenstown datestamp. With the birth of the Irish 
Free State in 1922 the name was changed to COBH (Irish spelling of Cove) 
remaining thus today. 

Fig. 15 illustrates a letter posted in 1851 at a time when Post Office mail 
services by sea were causing much dis-satisfaction in Mauritius. infrequent 
connection up to Point de Galle (Ceylon), to connect with the P. & O. Red Sea 
mail route to the U. K. resulted in senders routing their letters by private ship, 
via the Cape at this relatively late date. The stamp in the top left is the ship 
letter handstamp of Mauritius. 

The two Dublin handstamps of maritime significance illustrated in Figs. 16 
and 17 have been chosen for a particular reason. They represent a small line of 
enquiry which the writer is pursuing at the present moment, and on which more 
information is sought. 

The lay-out of the two letter fronts are so familiar to American postal his- 
torians that they need no explanation, as regards the handstruck rate stamps etc. 
The circular America Paid Dublin datestamp is known to have been in use from 
1856 to 1859. Apparently on paid trans-atlantic packet mail landed either at 
Londonderry (North Ireland) or Liverpool, and travelling in closed bag to 
Dublin. (There are no other G. B. transit stamps). Occurrence is very uncom- 
mon. Both illustrations are natural size from which it will readily be seen that 
they are two different handstamps. The smaller of the two (diameter 25mm.) 


is a recent new discovery. Can any reader provide additional dates of usage 
by reference to his own collection? 





Fig. 15. 1851. Mauritius letter routed by private ship via the Cape and Queenstown 
to London. 
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Fig. 16. 1856. American Paid Dublin in natural size. Compare with Fig. 17. 


Kinsale on the south coast of Ireland lies some 25 miles to the southwest of 
Cork. An ancient Irish port with a remarkable history. The naval dockyard 
in Cork harbour, to which we have already referred, was originally at Kinsale 
and up to the end of the 17th century it was the chief fortified port in South 
Ireland. By the time of the mid-18th century when ship letters began to be 





Fig. 17. 1859. American Paid Dublin differs from that appearing in Fig. 16. 
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identified by means of special handstamps the importance of Kinsale had 
departed with the growth of nearby Cove. Kinsale Ship Letter handstamps are 
therefore of very infrequent occurrence. 


One of the finest known examples of Kinsale Ship Letter is illustrated in 
Fig. 18. It was addressed to Bristol (in 1841). Within Ireland it travelled via 
Cork to Waterford, whence at this period of time it went by packet to Milford 
and Bristol. 
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Fig. 18. 1841. Kinsale Ship Letter. 
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THE SHIP LETTER HANDSTAMPS OF SCOTLAND. (1760-1860) 


The number of different ship letter ports recorded for Scotland is even 
smaller than that for Ireland. For this there is a perfectly simple explanation : 
The greater part of the period of our ‘‘Maritime Postal History’’ survey was 
during the time of the sailing ship. The principal trade routes to Scotland 
were from the south and south west, via the English Channel or the Irish Sea. 
Ships bound for Scottish ports had usually ‘‘watered’’ or put in at ports south 
of the border and had already handed in their letters to the post office at the 
first port of call. 


At present the 
record of ship-let- 


ter ports in Scot- 
land is: 


Aberdeen 
Anstruther 
Ardrossan 
Ayr 
Burntisland 
Campbeltown 
Dumfries 
Dunbar 
Dundee 
Edinburgh 
Fraserborough 
Glasgow 
Grangemouth 
Granton 
Greenock 
Irvine 
Kirkealdy 
Kirkwall 
Leith 

Lerwick 
Montrose 
Newburgh 
Peterhead 
Port Askaig 
Port Glasgow 
Rothesay 
Saltecoats 
Stornoway 
Thurso 
Tobermory 
Troon 

Wick 


A fine impression of Edinburgh Ship: Lre. 


1787. Man of War ‘Egmont’. 


Fig. 19. 
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EDINBURGH AND LEITH SHIP LETTERS 


Most interesting considerations arise when studying the postal history of 
Edinburgh the capital city, and the port of Leith, which adjoins but was not 
incorporated until 1920. Leith has always been the port of Edinburgh with 
which it is contiguous and yet during three distinct periods the names on the 
Ship Letter handstamps alternated: From approximately 1770 to 1803, two 
different Edinburgh handstamps only ; From 1803 to approximately 1908, eleven 
handstamps for Leith (no Edinburgh reference) and from 1908 to present 
day, Edinburgh maritime handstamps (no Leith handstamps). The reasons 
for this would require more space than is available to attempt to explain but it 
is one of the interesting sidelights of Scottish postal history. 





Fig. 20. “Brig” 
type. 





Fig. 21. 1814. Ship Letter Leith handstamp with Crown. 
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The first two Edinburgh ship letter handstamps are of considerable rarity. 
The first type is illustrated in Fig: 19. So far, it has been recorded used from 
1770 to 1799 (less than 12 examples known, all in red ink). This letter by the Man 
of War ‘‘Egmont’’ bears the finest impression at present known of the Edin- 
burgh Ship: Lre handstamp used in the year 1787. The figure ‘‘7’’ in manu- 
seript represents the inland rate of 6 pence on a letter from Edinburgh to 
London at that date, plus 1 penny paid to the person who handed the letter in 
to the post office at Edinburgh. (An ‘‘inducement gratuity’’ paid by the Post 
Office to encourage the handing in of letters. Recovered in total of postage due.) 

The second type, familiarly known as the ‘‘Brig’’ is illustrated in Fig. 20. 
It is known only for 1801-2, in red ink, with five examples recorded. A collector’s 
prize! 

As the largest east coast port of Scotland, Leith enjoyed major commercial 
prosperity in trading with the Continent, particularly the Seandinavian coun- 
tries, therefore many Leith ship letters originated from the North Sea and 
Baltie ports. In addition there were strong links with the Icelandic fishing 
industry, and letters from there were often landed from homecoming fishing 
vessels. With the roads nofth of Edinburgh in poor shape until the mid-nine- 
teenth century, it was a common practice for letters from the Shetland Islands 
(Lerwick) to be carried by sea down the east coast to Leith. 

The letter illustrated in Fig. 21 is one of seven examples known of the 
large oval type Ship Letter Leith handstamp incorporating the letters ‘‘G.R.’’ 
with crown between. The type peculiar to Leith, was used in 1813-14 only and 
is a rarity. Written at Lerwick (Shetland Islands) Ist of January 1814, it 
was received at Leith five days later. 

In Fig. 22 is illustrated a letter from Lerwick (Shetland Islands) written 
on the 14th of February 1803. The Edinburgh datestamp, 5th of March, indi- 
eates 22 days in transit, probably due to winter weather. This is the earliest 
recorded date of use of a very scarce oval Ship Letter Leith handstamp. (Fine 
impressions are rare.) It was in use until 1812. 





Fig. 22. February 14, 1803. Earliest recorded date for scarce oval Ship Letter 
Leith handstamp. 
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Fig. 23. 1815. Lerwick Ship Letter imprint used as an exit stamp. 


SHIP LETTERS FROM THE SHETLAND ISLANDS 


This remote group of islands lies 180 miles north of the extremity of the 
mainland of Scotland. The capital is Lerwick, the most northerly town in the 
British Isles (it also lies on the Greenwich meridian). The port is on a fine 
natural harbour, frequented for centuries by vessels fishing nearby waters, 
and those in the Icelandic fisheries. In the foregoing references to the Leith the 
connection by sea-communication with Lerwick was touched upon, herewith is 
amplification. : 

In Fig. 23 is a letter written at Lerwick on the 13th of January 1815. 
(Ship letter handstamps on unpaid G. B. letters were struck almost without 
exception at the port of entry.) This is the earliest recorded example of the 
Lerwick Ship Letter handstamp and, as an exit stamp before the letter was put 
onboard a ship bound for Leith, it is contrary to normal procedure. 
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PORT GLASGOW 


With large ships steaming up the deep waters of the Clyde to the quays at 
Glasgow today it is perhaps difficult to realize that two hundred years ago it 
was possible to ford the river Clyde by foot at Dumbuck, 12 miles down river 
from Glasgow towards the sea. In earlier times Irvine on the Ayrshire coast was 
the port of Glasgow, and cargoes were transported either by lighter up river, 
or across country 18 miles by road. Commencing in 1662 a site on the river at 
the limit to which seagoing ships could navigate was developed as a port of 
ecommerce. This was still more than 13 miles from Glasgow, but under the name 
of Port Glasgow it served the city in that capacity. A virtual monopoly was 
enjoyed until 1710 when the first harbour was completed at Greenock, three 
miles nearer the sea, and from that time until the Clyde was deepened up to 
Glasgow, Port Glasgow stood second in respect of shipping and trade to 
Greenock. In respect of ship letters, there are relatively few bearing Port 
Glasgow ship letter handstamps as compared with Greenock (which used the 
largest number and variety of these handstamps of any of the Scottish ports.) 
At present the earliest recorded date of use of a Port Glasgow Ship Letter hand- 
stamp is 1768. An example of this stamp is illustrated in Fig. 24; it was in use 
until at least 1810. The handstamp appears to have deteriorated early in its 
life, for despite a long period of usage really fine legible impressions are ex- 
ceptionally difficult to find. 

This remarkably fine impression of the PtGlasgo Ship.Lre handstamp is on 
a letter written at Grenada 16.March.1791 concerning the shipment of sugar. 
It was carried by the ship ‘‘Home’’, sailing to the Clyde. The charge (1791) 
due from the addressee was 3 pence, comprising 1d. paid by the Post Office to 
the Captain of the ship for handing in the letter, plus 2d. inland rate for a 
letter travelling under 50 miles within Scotland. 

With the ending of the Napoleonic War in 1815, a considerable number of 
postal reforms were effected in Britain. The Post Office introduced in that 
year an entirely new type of handstamp for use on ship letters. It has been 
given the name ‘‘step’’ type for convenience, and the handstamp issued to 
Port Glasgow is illustrated in Fig. 25. 





Fig. 24. 1791. PtGlasgo Ship Lre handstamp on letter from Grenada. 
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Fig. 25. 1817. Port Glasgow Ship Letter with step type handstamp. 


This letter was written in Demerara 20th April 1817 and deals with the 
affairs of a sugar plantation. Carried by private ship to Port Glasgow it bears 
the ‘‘step’’ type handstamp of that place. Observe that the address is the 
Isle of Skye off the northwest coast of Scotland, yet because of the limited 
postal communications within Scotland at the time, it travelled two sides of a 
triangle of distances via Edinburgh to the addressee. The datestamp is that 
of Edinburgh 5th June 1817. The route by the post road was to Inverness 
then westward across to Lochalsh on the coast, and so across the Kyle of 
Lochalsh by ferry to Skye. Charged 1sh101%4d. to be collected from addressee. 
Comprising (1817) :—Ship letter rate 8d inland to Lochalsh 269m.—ash by 


boat to Skye 2d., plus the 14d. ‘‘turnpike’’ toll levied on letters by road within 
Seotland for road maintenance. 


GLASGOW 


As explained in the foregoing section on Port Glasgow it was not until 
almost the mid-nineteenth Century that Glasgow itself was opened up to overseas 
shipping trade. After the turn of the half-century the steamship, supplanting 
the sailing vessel, was carrying the mail under contract between the Post Office 
and the steamship companies. These were of course packet letters as com- 
pared with ship-letters. As a great steamship port therefore some Glasgow 
packet letters are not uncommon. By comparison Glasgow ship letters of the 
earlier era of sail are decidedly scarce because incoming sailing ships usually 
handed over their mail at Greenock or Port Glasgow. 

In Fig. 26 is a Quebec letter dated 29 October 1838. Carried by private 
ship ‘‘Jean Baptiste’’ to Glasgow, 3.12.1838 (35 da:s). Charged (1838): Ship 


letter rate 8d., inland Glasgow-London (405 miles) 1sh.2d, total 1sh.10d. (plus 
14d. Seot’s turnpike road toll). 














Fig. 26. 1838. Quebec letter carried on private ship to Glasgow. 


On a letter from New York in 1857, we find the same handstamp still in 
existence 19 years later (see Fig. 27). But note the difference in the charge; 
now there is a uniform ship rate of eight pence from port of entry to any 
address in the United Kingdom. This was established with uniform postage, 
introduced by Roland Hill in 1840, supplanting the old mileage rate system. 





Fig. 27. 1857. New York letter at uniform ship rate of 8d. 
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Fig. 28. 1844. Valparaiso letter addressed to Bordeaux. Carried by private ship 
Helena to Holyhead and there struck with the step type Ship Letter handstamp. 


THE SHIP LETTER HANDSTAMPS OF WALES 


Until well past the middle of the 19th century the primitive state of the 
roads of central Wales was infamous. Therefore any maritime commercial 
ports tended to develop along the routes of the London-Holyhead road on the 
N. coast, and the London-Milford road in the south, both serving termini of 
the mail services by post office packets to Ireland. With such a relatively 
limited overseas trade we therefore find a correspondingly small number of 
Welsh ‘‘ship-letter’’ ports. Those recorded to date are, in their topographical 
sequence : 


be Haverford West Tenby ) 

Holyhead bin the Neth lume fue fe hic‘ Gneil 
aernarvon - 

Pwllheli j Pembroke Newport 


Ship-letter handstamps of different types are known for all of these Welsh 
ports, but with the exception of one of the Holyhead types all are very scarce 
to rare. 
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Fig. 29. India (ship) Letter Holyhead handstamp in magenta appears on this 1834 
letter from Sagor (Bengal). 


HOLYHEAD 


Situated at the most northern extremity of the large island of Anglesey the 
port of Holyhead being only 57 miles by sea from Dublin, lay on the traditional 
route between London and the capital city of Ireland. A postal route as ancient 
and almost as important as that from London via Dover to the Continent. The 
story of the Holyhead Post Office Packets is long and vastly interesting, and 
comprises the greater part of the Maritime Postal History record of the port. 
The Ship Letter Story concerning letters carried by private vessels, is much more 
limited, because it was not until 1815 that Holyhead began to develop as a port 
frequented by vessels from overseas when it became the terminus of the creat 
road built by Telford across the rugged country of N. Wales. Only then was 
the present magnificent harbour commenced and the port developed to accommo- 
date oceangoing ships of the day. Most of these vessels touched at Holyhead in 
transit only when, the mail was landed before the ships continued their voyages 
to other destinations. 


A letter addressed to London, written at Saugor (Bengal) 24th Sept. 1834 
is illustrated in Fig. 29. Via the Caleutta Ship letter office of the G. P. O., it 
travelled to Britain by private ship, the first port of call in the U. K. being 
Holyhead. The back of the letter bears the India (ship) Letter Holyhead hand- 
stamp in magenta ink. Incoming letters by ship from India (E. Indies, Mauri- 
tius and Cape) were subject to a much lower ship-letter rate of sea postage. 
(A long story, fully deseribed elsewhere).* Special ‘‘ India Letter’’ handstamps 
were issued by the Post Office to many ports in the kingdom for giving to such 
letters the necessary identity at the port of entry. 


* See “Maritime Postal History of Br. Isles” by Alan Robertson, pp. D. 21-31. (Ed.) 








MILFORD HAVEN 


Although the route from London via Milford Haven to Southern Ireland 
never compared in importance with that linking London with Dublin via Holy- 
head, it was nevertheless the traditional shortest route travelled by man over 
the centuries, and as a natural consequence the written word by private hand or 
by Post Office mail followed the same course. Milford known as Milford Haven 
the large deep inlet on which northern shore it stands was the Post Office Packet 
station for the South Irish Sea crossing to Waterford. Unlike Holyhead (with 
its Holyhead & Kingston .. . ‘‘H. & K. Pkt.’’ packet handstamps) no Packet 
handstamps were ever employed at Milford. With its wonderful natural har- 
bour, ‘‘capable of accommodating the whole English Fleet’’ the place was 
chosen for one of the great naval dockyards during the 18th century but with 
the transfer of this dockyard to Pembroke Dock on the opposite side of the 
Haven in 1814 the fortunes of the place declined greatly. Attempts to develop 
the place as a commercial port were frustrated due to the remoteness from the 
trading and manufacturing communities in the Midlands, and also the difficulties 
in keeping the S. Wales roads in a serviceable state of repair. Therefore 
despite certain advantages, relatively few trading vessels from overseas fre- 
quented Milford during the time of our Maritime Postal History survey from 
1766 onwards. Four different types of Milford Ship Letter handstamps are 
known from 1810 to 1850 but all are very scarce to rare. 

The letter in Fig. 30 was posted at Curacao Second September 1811. Note 
the Curacao ‘‘fleuron’’ type handstamp usually struck on Post Office Packet 
letters. Recall also that the Napoleonic War had still four years to run, and 
the Falmouth Post Office Packets normally serving the Curacao and West 
Indies routes were being severely harried and sometimes captured by the French 
privateers. The Brig ‘‘Clio’’ offered opportunity and doubtless the ‘‘Packet’’ 
mail was officially put in the care of the captain as an emergency measure. 
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Fig. 30. 1811. Carried on the Brig Clio, this Curacao letter bears the fleuron type 
handstamp usually struck on Packet letters at the Curacao Post Office. 
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Fig. 31. The rare India Letter Milford handstamp used in 1827. 
(See India Letter Holyhead. ) 


The rare Swanzey Ship Lre. (The ancient spelling for Swansea) is illus- 
trated in Fig. 32 on a letter from Madeira to Guernsey, dated eighth February 
1812. By ship Stag it bears the talisman Q. D. C. (which God Guide). Only 
two examples of this rare Welsh handstamp are at present recorded. 
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Fig. 32. 1812. Swanzey Ship Lre (ancient spelling for Swansea). Only two such 
examples are known. 
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UNITED STATES DEPENDENCY 





Puerto Rico War Tax (Impuesto 
De Guerra) Stamps Issued In 1898 


By R. B. PRESTON 
(Covers from the Author’s Collection. Photos by Adrien Boutrelle) 


Puerto Rican War Tax Stamps were put into use on May 5, 1898 as a means 
of raising revenue to help defray expenses brought on by the ‘‘yanque’”’ war. 
The tax represented an extra charge of two cents on each letter and five cents 
on each telegram. Although long listed in the various catalogs amongst postal 
issues, the five-cent values of these ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ stamps are actually 
telegraph tax stamps. 

Both Seott and Gibbons confuse matters by stating that ‘‘during the early 
days of the American occupation, they were accepted for ordinary postage’’. 
This implies, to me at least, that during the early days of the American occupa- 
tion these war tax stamps were accepted for ordinary postage within the terri- 
tory held by the American troops. I find no evidence that such use was ever 
permitted although I have seen quite a number of covers mailed in August and 
September 1898 within territory oceupied by the American armed forees. Yet 
I do not recall having seen, or heard of one franked with Spanish colonial 
Puerto Rican stamps that was not marked ‘‘Postage Due’’ when it passed 
through a Military Postal Station. 





Fig. 1. Ponce, May 14, 1898. Registered letter with postage paid by a 

pair of the 4c provisional ‘‘habilitados’’, making up the three-cent postage 

rate plus five-cent registration ee cents war tax was not paid 
or ected. 
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Fig. 2. San Juan, May 27, 1898. Correctly franked with both postage 
and war tax paid with the proper stamps. 


Nevertheless, in the Spanish operated postal system, after the American 
invasion forees had landed on the south coast of the island on July 25, 1898, 
as well as before the actual date of the landing, postage and war tax was 
paid by any stamp that was on hand. Such franking was accepted without 
question by the Spanish postal employees. 

Covers showing 1898 usage are far from common. For that reason it may 
be of historical interest to record the various ways that postage and tax was 
paid during those hectic days sixty years ago. 

The war tax, supposed to have been effective as of May 5, 1898, most cer- 
tainly, was not collected in all cases at every office. The cover, illustrated in Fig. 
1, definitely shows that nine days after the effective date the tax was not assessed 
on a registered letter mailed at Ponce, the second largest city on the island. 
This might have been overlooked at a small country postoffice, but surely not at 
one of the largest offices. 

The earliest use of the ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ stamp that I have seen is 
shown in Fig. 2. Postage and war tax are correctly paid with the proper stamps 
on a triple rate ‘‘foreign’’ letter. Three cop‘es of the 8¢ regular issue (1898- 
99) pay the postal charges, a 2c and a 3c stamp pay the five-cent registration 
fee, and a 2¢ ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ stamp pays the war tax. 

When the cover, shown in Fig. 3, was mailed on September 3, 1898, the 
brief period of actual hostilities had ended, but the state of war still existed 
technically. Mail was being exchanged and American troops were slowly occu- 
pying the various towns as the Spanish forces withdrew towards San Juan in 
accordance with the armistice schedule. This letter, mailed in San Juan and 
addressed to New York, indicates that Order No. 161 issued on April 26, 1898 by 
Postmaster General G. E. Smith was no longer being enforeed. (This order had 
forbidden the exchange of mails with Spain and her colonies and dependencies. ) 
It is evident that at the main postoffice at San Juan the Spanish postal clerks 
were accepting regular stamps in payment of the ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra.”’ 
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The cover shown in Fig. 4 is interesting for two reasons: It shows exchange 
of mail between Spanish-held territory and the area occupied by the American 
forces; and, it indicates that there was no differentiation between the use of 
regular postage stamps and war tax stamps. In this case there is a le postage 
stamp and a 2e ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ stamp paying the three-cent postage rate. 

To further complicate matters, we find cases where the 5c telegraph war 
tax stamp was used, and accepted, for both the postage fee and the war tax 
eharge. A typical cover of this type is shown in Fig. 5. I have other covers 
indicating that such usage is not unique. Here the 5c ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ 
stamp pays both postal and tax fees on a letter mailed at Manati (on the north 
coast and then still in Spanish hands) for delivery at Ponce (on the south coast) 
which had been held by the American forces since late July 1898. The U. 8S. 
Military Postal Station (Station No. 1) accepted the letter as fully paid, as it 
did the letter shown in Fig. 4. This indicates that as far as it was concerned, 
the use of tax stamps within the Spanish held territory was satisfactory pro- 
vided that the correct amount of postage plus tax was prepaid. 

Revenue ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ telegraph tax stamps were infrequently 
used and accepted for postal fees. This also applied to other forms of revenue 
stamps. In Cuba, as well as in Spain itself, and in the Philppines we find 
frequent use of various revenue stamps for postal use. Strange to say, in 
Puerto Rico the use of revenues for postal fees seldom seems to have been 
resorted to, but postage stamps frequently were used to pay revenue taxes. 

Fig. 6 shows a cover mailed at Arecibo on September 18, 1898, while the 
town was still in Spanish hands. It is addressed to San Juan. Postage is 
overpaid by two cents with a 5c ‘‘giro’’ (draft) revenue stamp (domestic 
single letter rate was 3c). A 2c ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ stamp paid the war tax. 

I have other copies of this same revenue stamp on small pieces of cover, 
with postal cancellations showing use during the last weeks of Spanish domi- 
nation of a small portion of the island. Three widely separated towns_are 
included. In addition, I have a copy of the 10c ‘‘giro’’ value with a portion of 
the postal cancel on which the date of October 5, 1898 is clear but town name 
does not show. 





Fig. 3. San Juan, September 3, 1898. Correctly franked “foreign” rate 
letter with war tax paid by the use of provisional “‘habilitados” postage 
stamps. 
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It may well be that even in 1898 ‘‘philatelic covers’’ were being produced! 
Note that the mailer’s corner card, shown in Fig. 6, is that of ROSES & Co., 
Arecibo, The cover is addressed to a Pto. Rico address (in Spanish times San 
Juan was often referred to as Pto. Rico or Puerto Rico) marked for the atten- 
tion of Salvador Badia. Now look at Fig. 7: The cover is addressed to Roses 
& Co., Arecibo, and it is marked for the attention of the same Salvador Badia. 
These two facts may not mean anything but in 1899 the firm of Roses & Co. of 
Arecibo is known to have ordered from the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment certain specially imprinted postal stationery (Scott’s Nos. U5, U6, U7, 
U8, U9, U10, U12, and U13 of Puerto Rico) in such limited quantities that 
among it are some of the highest priced United States envelopes. This makes 
one wonder if collectors’ interests were at work! Could it have been Salvador 
Badia who planned this? If so, why did he allow these limited issues to be 
used for postal purposes to such an extent that now, sixty years later, in certain 
eases only two or three entires are known, all used and in anything but perfect 
condition? Perhaps this means that even at this late date certain stocks are 
buried away, value unknown, in Puerto Rico. 

Reference has been made to the notation found in both Scott’s and Gibbons’ 
catalogs relative to the implied use of these Puerto Rican ‘‘ Impuesto de Guerra’’ 
stamps as having been accepted for postage ‘‘during the early days of the 
American Occupation’’. It has been shown from covers that this was true 
within the territory administered by the Spanish postal services. Yet years 
of search for Puerto Rican postal history material has failed to disclose any 
covers showing that the American Military Postal Service ever accepted 
a letter for prepaid transmission unless it was properly franked with United 
States stamps. At that time only mail from members of the armed forces was 
accepted at the domestic postal rates; native Puerto Ricans were obliged to pay 











Fig. 4. San Juan, September 11, 1898. A Ic claret provisional postage 
stamp used with two 2c “‘Impuesto de Guerra” stamps to pay three cents 
postage plus two cents war tax. 

















Fig. 5. Manati, September 12, 1898. The 5c “‘Impuesto de Guerra’”’ 
telegraph tax stamp paying the three cents postal fee plus the two cents 
postal war tax. 


the five-cent foreign letter rate, even on letters from one part of the island to 
another. 

Covers are shown (Figs. 4, 5) on which postage was paid by almost any 
stamp that was handy, both having been mailed in territory under Spanish 
control for delivery in the American controlled zone. Both of these letters were 
accepted as fully prepaid. Fig. 8 shows a cover, mailed in American-held terri- 
tory franked with Puerto Rican stamps, on which postage was incorrectly paid. 
This was a Postage Due letter because the American Military Postal Service did 





Fig. 6. Arecibo, September 18, 1898. A 5c revenue stamp intended for 
drafts used to pay the postage (overpaid by two cents) and the required 
2c “Impuesto de Guerra’ stamp. 
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Fig. 7. Barcelonota, September 28, 1898. Five-cent “giro” (draft) 
revenue stamp paying postage and war tax. 


not recognize, nor honor, foreign stamps on mail originating in territory occupied 
by its forces. Other such covers could be shown. However, I hope that enough 
have been illustrated to indicate that major catalog listings should qualify 
statements relative to where these ‘‘Impuesto de Guerra’’ stamps were accept- 
able for the prepayment of postal fees. 
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Fig. 8. Isabella, September 1, 1898. Cover mailed within American held 
territory on which postage was paid by a Puerto Rican telegraph war tax 
stamp, and marked ‘“‘Postage Due” by the American Postal Service. 











BURMA—BRITISH OCCUPATION 





Experimental Post Offices of the British 
Military Administration in Burma, 1945 


By H. H. BARTLETT 


Although the Japanese occupation period in Burma deservedly attracts 
much attention from stamp collectors, the few months of the British Military 
Administration which followed, extending only from June 1945 to the end of the 
year, seems to have been considered so simple from a philatelic point of view as 
to cause little comment. There was only one issue of stamps, overprinted 
‘*Mily Admn’’. Plenty of them were issued to supply all demands for postal use 
and for sale to collectors, so that mint sets are still readily available from deal- 
ers. Used stamps are far more interesting, however, for there were some curious 
provisional postmarks used during the British reoccupation that must have 
aroused the curiosity of cover collectors. Something doubtless has been written 
about them in British publications which the writer has not seen, but a pre- 
liminary account of them, based upon covers in his own collection, does not seem 
superfluous. 

The postmarks in question were of the round double-circle type with two 
straight lines across the middle circle to inclose the date. Between the circles 
above the middle is the word BURMA; below, EXPTL. P. O. N° _........... The 
upper lunette often had ‘‘Reg.’’ (for registry), or if the postmark was used 
as a backstamp, ‘‘Dely’’ (for delivery). Numbers of experimental postoffices of 
which postmarks have been seen by the writer are 2, 3, 4, 8, 18, and 36. Pre- 


sumably all numbers up to 36 were used, and of course there may have been 
more. 





Fig. 1. Cover postmarked 29 October 45 from Experimental Post Office No. 3 

(Churchill Road) to the main Post Office, Rangoon. Backstamped there for delivery 

3 November and bearing receipt stamp of the office of the addressee (Deputy Chief 
of Police) dated 5 November. 

















Fig. 2a. Cover from Myaungmya, 25 August 45, to Churchill Road Post Office 
(Rangoon). Censored. The overprint ““Mily Admn’’ does not show clearly but all 
stamps on the covers illustrated in this article have it. 


Hoping to secure authentic information about the numbered offices, an 
inquiry was addressed to Burma which was very courteously answered by Mr. 
U Than Aung, Director of Posts, under date of August 21, 1958. As will be 
seen, some of the present writer’s covers had been addressed by or to him. He 
wrote as follows: 


Dear Mr. Bartlett, 


I was working as Regional Inspector of Posts during the British 
Military Administration period and had to visit the reoceupied towns 
in Burma and open the post offices. Experimental Post Office date 
stamps were used at that time as the permanent date stamps with the 
names of post towns were not yet ready. As my headquarters was in 
Rangoon under the Churchill Road Post Office delivery area I used to 
post the first day covers from this post office as soon as the office is 
opened in that town. Therefore there are various dates with various 
experimental date-stamps with first day covers. 


[Signed] U Than Aung 


Only a single cover in the writer’s collection is one of those recording a 
first day reopening of a post office, alluded to by Mr. U Than Aung, but there are 
others of various dates, on some of which the ‘‘ Experimental Post Office’’ marks 
continued to be used as back-stamps simultaneously with regular place and date 
marks after the latter became available. 

The regular postmarks with place and date were similar to the Exptl. P. O. 
ones except that the inner circle was closely double. The upper are had the 
name of the post office. The lower are had only three little printer’s orna- 
ments. The name of the country or district did not appear. These first regular 
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postmarks were gradually replaced by other types but remained in use at least 
until 1955. Late use occurs on covers as cancellations as follows: Rangoon 
(with Reg. [registry] in upper lunette) Dee. 13, 1955; Rangoon Sorting, Dec. 
12, 1955; Pegu, Dee. 10, 1955. 

There were some offices that used an entirely dissimilar type of postmark 
during the Military Administration period, and one suspects that it may have 
been a holdover from previous years. As seen on a cover of August 28, 1945 
from Mandalay it consists of a closely double-lined circle with no inner circle; 
arcuate place name above; time of posting in three lines at center; three little 
printer’s ornaments (square dots arranged as a cross) in lower are; seven 
parallel wavy lines extending t. right of circle to cancel the postage. This 
postmark type occurs also on covers from Pakokku (this name has an appear- 
ance of being spelled in Japanese style!) Dec. 15, 1945; Maymyo, Nov. 1945 
and Dec. 4, 1945. The cover from the former place is described below (No. 11). 
One Maymyo cover (mutilated) has only a vestige of a regular Rangoon back- 
stamp ; two black censorship marks; one a double circle with ‘‘Passed/ Burma 
Censors’’ in the ares and ‘‘No. 3’’ at center; elsewhere ‘‘DGB/2’’. The second 
has the regular Rangoon postmark with Dely [delivery] in the upper lunette, 
used as a back stamp, Dee. 11, 1945. The covers with good ‘‘EXPTL. P. 0.”’ 
marks are as follows: 

(1) ‘‘First-day ecover;’’ cancelled red 2AS8 ‘‘Mily Admn’’ stamp, 
**Paungthe/ Aug. 15, 1945;’’ cover addressed to U Than Aung, c/o Post- 
master, Churchill Rd., Rangoon; purple equilateral hexagonal censor’s mark 
‘““‘DGB/1’’. The ‘‘first-day’’ inscription applies to the reopening of Paungda 
Post Office not to the first day of use of the overprinted stamp. Back 
stamps, Rangoon Sept. 4, 1945/ 5:30 P. M. and Burma/ Exptl. P. O. Sep 5, 
1945. N°—T[illegible, but N° 3, Churchill Road P. O.]. 





Fig. 2b. Reverse of cover shown in Fig. 2a. Backstamped at main office Rangoon, 
4 September. Received at Churchill Road (Experimental Office No. 3) and 
backstamped there 5 September. 
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(2) Cover cancelled ‘‘Burma/ 16 Jun. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 2’’ addressed to 
New Delhi; purple equilateral censor’s mark ‘‘Z2’’; stamps 2 brown 1 anna 
‘*Mily Admn’’; back stamp New Delhi 26 (?) Jun. 45. 

(3) Two l-anna ‘‘Mily Admn”’ stamps cancelled ‘‘Burma/ 16 Jun. 45/ 
Exptl. P. O. N° 2’’; also cancelled with large illegible brownish hand-stamp, 
probably office of receipt; round purple censor’s mark ‘‘Unit Censor/AA941 
[signature] ; back-stamped with oblong hand stamp reading Buy [? Post Office] / 
Savings [? Certificates]/ Delivery/ 2 July 45/ 10:30 A. M./ Ballygunge (Cal- 
eutta). 

(4) One red 2 AS Mily Admn (other postage removed) cancelled Burma/ 
4 Dee. 45/ Exptl. [P. O. N° 31; registered cover with rectangular blue press- 
printed ‘‘R 10’’ and hand-stamped ‘‘Exptl. P. O. N° 3’’; addressed to the 
Police Superintendent, Rangoon; back-stamped ‘‘Burma/ 8 Dec. 45/ Exptl 
PO. i" i". 

(5) One green 14% AS Mily Admn. stamp cancelled ‘‘Burma/ 29 Oct. 45/ 
Exptl. P. O. N° 3’’; purple isolateral hexagonal censor’s mark ‘‘DGB/3’’; ad- 
dressed to Deputy Chief of Police, Rangoon ; large circular receipt stamp ‘‘ Office 
of Dy Chief of Police/ Reg. No. ........ / Date 5-11/ Rangoon’’; back-stamped 
Rangoon/ Dely./ 3 Nov. 45/ 4:30 P. M. (Fig. T). 

(6) Four ‘‘Mily Admn’’ stamps with total value 2A, cancelled 
‘‘Myaungmya/ 25 Aug. 45/ 8:30 A. M.; cover addressed to U Than Aung, 
B. Se., ¢/o Postmaster, Churchill Rd. P. O., Rangoon; opened by examiner 
*““DG 97’ and resealed; purple oblong hexagonal censor’s mark ‘‘ (crown) / 
Passed/ DGB/3’’; backstamped ‘‘Rangoon/ 4 Sept. 45/ 5:30 P. M. and 
Burma/ 5 Sept. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 3. (Figs. 2a and 2b). 

(7) Similar to last. 

(8) Two ‘‘Mily Admn.’’ blue 6 Ps stamps and 2 red 2A® cancelled 
‘*Burma/ 21 Nov. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 4; registration label with press-printed 
**R 11” hand-stamped ‘‘ Burma / Exptl. P. O. N° 4”’ and hand-written ‘‘L.daw’”’ 
[Lanmadaw-Rangoon] ; back-stamped ‘‘ Rangoon/Reg./ 22 Nov. 45.”’ 

(9) Similar to last. (Fig. 3). 

(10) Two ‘‘Mily Admn’’ red 2A5 stamps and one 1% A® green, cancelled 
Lanmadaw-| Rangoon] /; cover addressed to the Commissioner of Police, Godwin 
Road, Rangoon; back-stamped ‘‘Burma/ 16 Dec. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 18.’’ 

(11) Green 1% AS ‘‘Mily Admn’’ stamp cancelled ‘‘Pakokku/ 15 Dec./ 
[illegible] / 1945”’’; cover addressed to Commissioner of Police, Rangoon; back- 
stamped ‘‘Rangoon / 24 Dec. 45/ 2:30 P. M.”’ and ‘‘Burma/ 25 Dee. 45/ 2:30 
P. M. and ‘‘Burma/ 25 Dee. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 18.’’ 

(12) Two ‘‘Mily Admn”’ stamps (1% AS, 1 Anna) eaneelled ‘‘Burma/ 
3 Dee. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 8’’; cover (made from military map) addressed 
from Yandom to Commissioner of Police, Rangoon; large hand-stamp of receipt 
reading ‘‘Office Dy [Deputy] Chief of Police/ Reg. No. D/ Date 10-12/ 
Rangoon’’; back-stamp ‘‘Rangoon/ Dely/ 7 Dee. 45/ 4:30 [P. M.]’’ and 
‘‘Burma/ 9 Dee. [45|/ Exptl. P. O. N° [ ?18].”’ 

(13) Three ‘‘Mily Admn’”’ green 1% AS stamps cancelled ‘‘Myingyan 
7 Dee. 45’’; registered cover (made from an old form for the registration of 
vendors of ‘‘Cinchona Febrifuge Tablets’’) with label ‘‘R26/ Myingyan’’ to 
District Superintendent of Police, Burma Railway, Rangoon; back-stamped 
**Burma/ 12 Dee. 45/ Exptl. P. 0. N° 36”’. 

(14) Red 2As8 ‘‘Mily Admn’’ stamp cancelled ‘‘Rangoon/ 14 Dee. 45/ 
2 :30.’’; from Rangoon to the Commissioner of Police, Rangoon; back-stamped 
**Burma/ 15 Dec. 45/ Exptl. P. 0. N° 18”’. 

(15) Two red 2 A§ and one 6 Ps ‘‘Mily Admn”’ stamps, cancelled ‘‘ Burma/ 
6 Nov. 45/ Exptl. P. O. N° 36’’; blue press-printed registration label ‘‘R 153”’ 
handstamped ‘‘Exptl. P. O. N° 36’’; purple equilateral hexagonal censor’s 
mark “DGB/3’’; cover addressed from Tamwe, Rangoon to the Commissioner 




















Fig. 3. Registered cover from Experimental Post Office No. 4 (Lanmadaw, 
Rangoon), 24 November 45 to the main Rangoon Post Office, and there back- 
stamped 25 November 45. 


of Police, Rangoon; back-stamped ‘‘Rangoon/ Dely [Delivery]/ 7 Nov. 45.’’ 
(Fig. 4). 

The Military Administration of Burma lasted only from 8 June 1945 to the 
end of the year. The overprinted stamps were replaced by others with the 
same designs but in different colors on Jan. 1, 1946. The backstamping of covers 
with the Experimental Post Office marks was sometimes but not invariably done 
even until the end of the year, as indicated by registered covers in the writer’s 
collection, as follows: 

(1) Three ‘‘Mily Admn.’’ green 1144 AS stamps on back of cover, cancelled 
Meiktila/ Reg./ 15 Dee. 45; receipt marking (also on stamps) ‘‘Rangoon/ Reg./ 
20 Dee. 45’’. The registration label is the usual blue rectangular press-printed 
type ‘‘R62’’ hand-stamped Meiktila. This cover and the next are addressed to 
the Assistant Director of Land Records, Rangoon. 

(2) Two of the same stamps, 3A5 6 Ps and 1 Anna, cancelled ‘‘ Henzada/ 
24 Dec. 45’’ and handstamped on receipt ‘‘Rangoon/ Reg./ 27 Dee. 45’’; regis- 
tration label ‘‘R 167’’ in blue and hand-stamped Henzada. 

(3) ‘‘Mily Admn’’ stamps (3A8 6 Ps and 2As) cancelled ‘‘Insein/ 31 
Oct/ 4:00 P. M.’’; registry label press-printed **R23’’ in blue in rectangular 
blue frame, hand-stamped ‘‘Insein’’; purple equilateral hexagonal censor’s mark 
DGB/3; receiving mark ‘‘ Rangoon/ 15 Nov. 45’’, with ‘‘ Reg.’’ in upper lunette. 

(4) Stamps totalling 444 annas cancelled “‘Moulmein, 1 Dee. 45’’; post 
marked on receipt ‘‘Rangoon/ 8 Dec. 45’’, with ‘‘Reg.’’ added in upper lunette ; 
usual registry label with ‘‘R 255’’ in blue, hand-stamped Moulmein; hexagonal 
purple censor’s seal ‘‘DGF/2’’. 

(5) Postage of 51% annas cancelled ‘‘Kyaukse/ 10 Dee. sf 12:15 P. M.’’; 
usual registry label. blue ‘‘R 18’’, bandstamped ““Kyaukee”’ ; back-stamped 
*Rangoon/ Reg./ 16[?] Dee. 45.’’ 

(6) Registered cover made from military map; five green 114 As ‘‘Mily 
Admn’’ stamps cancelled with regular round postmark **Pyapon/ 21 Dee. 45/ 
5- P. M.’’; registration label printed in blue ‘‘R 70’’, handstamped ‘‘Pyapon’’; 
backstamped **Rangoon/ Reg./ 24 Dee. 45’’. 











Fig. 4. Registered cover from Experimental Post Office No. 36 (Tamwe, Rangoon), 
6 November 45 to the main Rangoon Post Office. Backstamped for delivery 7 Nov. 


(7) Somewhat of a curiosity is a cover with six postal markings, addressed 
to the office of the Commissioner of Excise, Secretariat, Rangoon, which arrived 
in Rangoon shortly after the Military Administration stamps ceased to be valid. 
The unregistered letter had been franked with four annas of these stamps only, 
illegibly cancelled, and was marked for collection of 3 annas postage due when 
it arrived at Rangoon, where it was backstamped with the regular place and date 
postmark, 11 Jan. 46. For some reason it was back-stamped twice at Rangoon 
Secretariat, on 5 Jan. and again on 8 Jan. A small octagonal backstamp may 
have indicated the payment of postage due but is illegible below the middle. 
The legible part reads only ‘‘Rangoon/ 4 Jan. 1946’’. This cover indicates that 
the Military Administration stamps, withdrawn from sale on 1 Jan., were not 
regarded as valid when the letter reached Rangoon on 4 Jan., although the 
cancellation of the postage was completely illegible and may have been earlier 
than 1 Jan. 

Two covers indicate that before the Military Administration first issued 
stamps in June 1945 the members of the British forces were using either pre-war 
Burmese or Indian postage on letters from Burma. An unregistered letter from 
Field Post Office No. 605 to New Delhi was sent in a l-anna impressed brown on 
yellow stamped envelope. A registered letter between the same two corre- 
spondents from F. P. O. No. 191 to New Delhi, sent in the same sort of a stamped 
envelope on 23 Apr. 45, had the brown impressed Burma stamp, 1 anna, sup- 
plemented by 4% annas in Indian postage. 

After the stamps of the Military Administration were introduced, the old 
pre-war Burmese stamped envelopes continued to be used, but the stamps were 
no longer valid and might be covered by the new overprinted adhesives. 

Although some values of the Military Administration stamps were in use for 
over six months (the first were issued in June, several in July, and the last in 
August) it is much more difficult to assemble a good used set than the slight 
difference in catalogue value over a mint set would seem to indicate. In order to 
have good examples of the Experimental Post Office postmarks, which are too 
large to show characteristically on single stamps, it is necessary to collect them 
on eover or piece. 

The writer has requested Director U Than Aung to list the post offices 
corresponding with the Experimental Post Office numbers, and will publish 
whatever further information becomes available. 


























CZECHOSLOVAKIA 





Czechoslovak Postal 
History During 1918-20 


By DR. WILLIAM REINER-DEUTSCH 


On October 28, 1918, the independent state of Czechoslovakia was pro- 
claimed. That day was the birth date of Czechoslovak Philately. The new 
government which at that time was the Narodni Vybor (National Committee) 
declared that all Austrian and Hungarian stamps on hand at postoffices were 
valid for use in the new republic. Considering the fact that these stamps were 
also in use in the remaining territories of Austria and Hungary as well as in 
the other states to which areas of the former monarchy had been ceded, only 
those stamps which were postally used in that republic may be considered pro- 
visional Czechoslovak stamps. 

The order permitting the use of such stamps throughout the country was an 
innovation, inasmuch as Austrian stamps became valid in Slovakia (former 
Hungary) and Hungarian stamps in the historic provinces, Bohemia, Moravia 





Fig. 1. Nationalized Postmarks. Left, postmark is Austrian in Czech with 
German name blocked out; right, postmark is Hungarian with changed date 
ine, 
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Fig. 2. Cash payment for postage indicated on newspaper labels. 


and Silesia (former Austria). However, only occasionally are Austrian stamps 
found to have been used in Slovakia and so far no Hungarian stamps have been 
found on mail matter in the historic provinces. 


Postmarks Nationalized 


The Director General of Posts in Prague issued instructions to postoffices on 
November 17, 1918, that postmarks must not be altered, except for the removal 
of the Austrian eagle and the initials K. K. This order not only did not curb 
the national spirit but rather increased it. The result was the nationalization of 
postmarks by many postoffices. In Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia the most com- 
mon method was the removal of German names from the bilingual cancelling 
device. This was done either by cutting or blocking it out. In some instances 
the cireles on the postmarks were partially obliterated, and in some, letters of 
the German name remained or else some letters of the Czech name were removed. 
In Slovakia the Hungarian crown was blocked out and/or the date line was 
changed because in Ilungarian dates, the year comes first, then the month, 
and the day, while in Slovak the day comes first, then the month and the year. 
In addition, at some postoffices the abbreviations d. e. (A. M.) or d. u. (P. M.) 
were also removed. (Fig. 1) 

Finally on January 8, 1919, the Ministry of Posts ordered that postoffices 
submit impressions of their Austrian or Hungarian cancelling devices within 
three days so that an exchange for new ones could be made. However, due to 
the problems of changing the names, exchanges were not completed until the end 


of 1921. As a matter of record, some exchanges were effected at an even later 
date. 


Confusion Caused Unusual Postmarks 


The difficulties described resulted in the most unusual postmarks and one 
ean find covers with Hradéany stamps postmarked with the years 1910 or 1916 
(when these stamps were naturally not yet in existence) or 1926 (though the 
Hradéany stamps were devaluated on April 4, 1920). 

In the former Austro-Hungarian monarchy the delivery of postage stamps 
was the responsibility of the General Postoffices of Vienna and Budapest. After 
the proclamation of the independent state, the delivery of stamps naturally 
stopped. This resulted in the partial or complete lack of certain stamps at 
various postoffices. 

Though October 28, 1918, marks the stamps of Austria and Hungary as 
provisional issues of Czechoslovakia, the occupation of Slovakia progressed 
slowly and was accomplished until early in 1919. Any Hungarian stamps used 
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in the territory after it was occupied by the Czechoslovak army must be con- 
sidered provisional issues. The occupation of any parts of Slovakia by Hungary 
after the Declaration of Independence is considered as occupation by a foreign 
power. 

On November 19, 1918, the Director General of Posts issued an order 
instituting cash payment for postage for newspapers and magazines. For this 
purpose all newspaper and magazine publishers were requested to report 
honestly the quantity of the copies of their publication when delivering them 


to the postoffice for mailing and to pay in cash for the total postage. It was 

















Fig. 3. Handstamp marking with rate indicating cash payment for postage. 
Postmark is Austrian in Czech with German name cut out. 
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further ordered that the newspapers and magazines so posted should be clearly 
marked ‘‘Postage Paid In Cash’’. This was done by affixing labels with such a 
legend or by manuscript or machine markings. These labels were cancelled at 
the delivering postoffices instead of the receiving postoffices. (Fig. 2) 


On February 8, 1919 the Ministry of Posts issued an order devaluating the 
Austrian and Hungarian stamps. The order specified that such stamps would no 
longer be valid after February 28, 1919. This order included regular, postage 
due, newspaper and special delivery stamps. It stated that postal stationery 
would remain valid temporarily. It further stated that all mail franked with 
the old stamps after February 28, 1919, would either be refused transmission or 
would be considered unfranked and would be so handled. 


However, the paucity of stamps increased to such an extent at many post- 
offices, even Czechoslovak stamps (the first such stamps were issued on December 
18, 1918), that the Ministry of Posts issued another order on February 19, 1919, 
permitting cash payment for postage on all mail matter. This was recorded by 
various markings. These were mostly manuscript in black, blue or red pencil. 
However, handstamps, pen or machine markings were also utilized. (Figs. 3 
and 4) ; 





Fig. 4. Cash payment for postage. Top cover abbreviated German manuscript 

marking with rate and Austrian postmark in German. Bottom cover has German 

manuscript marking with rate. Postmark is Austrian in Czech with German name 
cut out. 























Fig. 5. Mixed franking with Czechoslovak and German stamps. Hlucin was 
taken over by Czechoslovakia on February 4, 1920 


The most common markings in manuscript were: 

B. F., B. fr., Br. fr. (meaning Bar Frankiert) 

F. h., Fr. h., F. v. h. (meaning Franko Hotove, Franko ve Hotovosti) 

After these markings the amount paid was added. 

When, finally, sufficient Czechoslovak stamps were available, this practice 
was prohibited by the order of the Ministry of Posts, dated August 3, 1919. 

Investigation into the use of Hungarian stamps issued late in November and 
early in December 1918 (overprinted Kéztarsasfég) as well as in February 1919 
(Magyar Posta instead of Magyar Kir. Posta) on Czechoslovak territory has 
developed two possible reasons : 

1. Many postal employees left their jobs after the occupation and were 
replaced by inexperienced personnel ignorant of the postal regulations. 

2. There were numerous employees in sympathy with Hungary who ex- 
pressed their passive resistance by accepting or using such stamps for postage. 

Occasionally Austrian stamps issued in December 1918 (overprinted 
Deutschésterreich) are encountered on mail matter. This can be explained only 
as an accidental occurrence. 

The issuance of Czechoslovak stamps on December 18, 1918, resulted in 
another interesting feature of early Czechoslovak philately. Due to the short 
supply of stamps at most postoffices, mixed franking was instituted. Therefore 
mail matter may be found franked with Czechoslovak and Austrian stamps, 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian stamps, Czechoslovak and German stamps and, 
very rarely, Czechoslovak, Austrian and Hungarian stamps. 

It is of interest to note that the directive prohibiting the use of Austrian 
or Hungarian stamps after February 28, 1919, was not strictly enforced as mail 
matter is found franked with such stamps long after that date without any 
demand for postage dues. It must also be noted that cash payment for postage 
on first class mail and money orders was used long before the order of the 
Ministry permitting such a practice. Some postoffices were forced to do this 
due to lack of stamps and it is even more interesting to find money orders of 
1920 with the cash payment for postage notation. 
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Certain territories were ceded to Czechoslovakia at a later date and permis- 
sion was granted for the use of Austrian, Hungarian or German stamps in those 


particular areas for a brief period (3-8 days). (Fig 5) 


It will be attempted to enumerate briefly the provisionals used during the 


period described : 
The following were used as regular postage stamps: (Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9) 
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Fig. 6. Austrian stamps used for regular postage. 


Austrian postage stamps 1908-13, 1916-18 
Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘ Franco’’ 

Austrian postage due stamps 1908-13, 1916 
Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘Franco’’ or ‘‘ Franko’’ 

Austrian newspaper stamps 1908, 1916 
Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘Franco”’ or ‘‘ Franko’’ 

Austrian special handling stamps 1916-17 
Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘Franeco”’ or ‘‘Franko’’ 

Austrian revenue stamp 1910 
Bisected Austrian postage stamps 

Bisected Austrian postage due stamps 

Bisected Austrian newspaper stamps 

Bisected Austrian special handling stamps 








High values are quite rare. 





postage on Austrian postcard. 








Fig. 7. Mixed Franking. Top, Czechoslovak newspaper stamp used for regular 


Hungarian postage stamps 1913-16, 1916-18, 1918-19 
Hungarian postage due stamps 1914, 1915-18 
Hungarian special delivery stamps 1916 
Hungarian newspaper stamps 1914 
Hungarian postal saving stamp 1916 


The following were used as postage due stamps: (Fig. 10) 


Austrian postage stamps 1916-18 
Without overprint 
With overprint ‘‘T’’, ‘‘Porto’’, ‘‘D’’, ‘‘Doplatit’’, 


‘*Doplatne’’, ‘‘ Portomarke’’, ‘‘ Zustellungsgebtihr 
Austrian postage due stamps 1908-13, 1916 
Austrian nevspaper stamps 1916 


Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘T’’, ‘‘D’’, ‘‘Porto’’ 

Austrian special handling stamps 1916-17 
Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘T’’, ‘‘Porto’’, ‘‘ Doplatit’’ 

Bisected Austrian postage due stamps 

Hungarian postage stamps 1916-18 
Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘T’’, ‘‘P’’, ‘‘Porto’’ 


Hungarian postage due stamps 1914, 1915-18 
Bisected Hungarian postage due stamps 
Czechoslovak postage stamps Hradéany issue 


Without overprint 

With overprint ‘‘T’’, ‘‘D’’, “‘P’’, ‘‘Porto’’, ‘‘Doplatit’’, 
‘*Doplatne’’, ‘‘Doplatni’’, ‘‘Dodavne’’, 
‘*Portova Znamka’’. ‘‘ Portomarke’”’ 

With manuscript ‘‘Porto”’ 


Inset shows Czechoslovak and Austrian stamps. 
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In Czechoslovakia the addressee pays double postage as penalty if mail 
matter does not have sufficient postage affixed to it. A manuscript notation by 
the receiving postoffice indicates the postage due. The delivering postoffice af- 
fixes the postage due stamp cancelling it at the same time. 

Whenever a return receipt is requested on a money order the fee for this 
service is indicated by a postage due stamp placed on the reverse side of the 
money order by the receiving postoffice. This stamp is cancelled by the deliver- 
ing postoffice when completing the service. 


Postal Rates 
From October 28, 1918 to May 14, 1919 


Domestic Foreign 

in Haleru In Haleru 
Letters to 20 gm 20 25 
Each additional 20 gm 5 25 
Posteards 10 10 
Printed Matter 3 3 
Registration Fee 25 25 
Special Delivery 60 60 
From May 15, 1919 to March 14, 1920 
Letters to 20 gm 25 50 
Each additional 20 gm 5 30 





Fig. 8. Hungarian stamps used for regular postage. Mixed franking with 
Czechoslovak and Hungarian stamps. 
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Fig. 9. Top, Austrian 20h stamp overprinted “FRANCO” and bisected with 
manuscript insertion of new value, 10 h used for regular postage in combination 
with a 25 h Austrian stamp. Inset has a bisected 10 h Hradcany stamp used as 5 h. 


Domestic Foreign 

in Haleru In Haleru 
Posteards 15 15 
Printed Matter 5 10 
Registration Fee 50 50 
Special Delivery 60 60 
From Mareh 15, 1920, to July 31, 1920 
Letters to 20 gm 30 50 
Each additional 20 gm 5 30 
Posteards 20 20 


Other rates not affected 


Apparently domestic rates were valid for Austria, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Germany during this period. 


Since the purpose of this article is to deal with philatelic material postally 
used either within the directives of the postal authorities or at the discretion of 
individual postmasters, we will not go into the various so-called revolutionary 
issue. Though some of these were postally used by accident, they were all of 
loeal, private, origin. 


However, we feel it essential to list one issue of Slovakia which has a 
certain degree of official character. Dr. Vavro Srobar, Cabinet Minister for 
Slovakia, ordered the overprinting with ‘‘Ceskoslovenska Posta’’ of Hungarian 
stamps which were issued on January 10, 1919. These stamps were sold at six 
postoffices : Zilina, Strba, Trenéin, Trnava, Skalica and Tatranské Lomnica. They 
were valid for use until April 30, 1919. (Fig. 11) 
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Fig. 10. Three different provisional postage dues with overprints ‘‘Doplatit’’, “‘P’”’ 
and “‘T’’ respectively. 


One highly controversial issue is the Scout issue. As this particular issue of 
two values, 10 h and 20 h, is listed in some foreign catalogues, we wish to de- 
seribe it with our comments. (Fig. 12) It has been stated in different publica- 
tions dealing with early Czechoslovakia philately, that long before the collapse 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, the Narodni Vybor (National Committee), 
which was secretly functioning, authorized J. Roessler-Orovsky to have stamps 
designed for use in mail service to and from members of the National Commit- 
tee. He was to utilize the Boy Scouts, which group he headed, for this hand-to- 
hand mail service. A central office was set up in the Obeeni Dum (City Hall) 
where the Narodni Vybor was also located, after October 28, 1918. Letters were 
picked up by the scouts at this central office, stamps were affixed and the scouts 





Fig. 11. Srobar issue posted at Tatranska Lomnica. 








Fig. 12. Scout issue 10 h and 20 h. 


delivered these letters to the addressee who paid for the postage. In the 
presence of the addressee the scout signed his name and at the same time the 
addressee signed his name also, acknowledging the receipt of the letter. The 
cover was then returned to the Central Office by the scout. Three different 
handstamps were used on the cover, either for cancellation or for marking. 
**N. V.’’ in a eirele, ‘‘Narodni Vybor Ceskoslovensky v Praze’’ in an oval or 
‘*Posta Skautu Praha 1918’’, with manuscript inscribed date in center, in a 
circle. 

We have studied numerous covers of this type, most of those from the col- 
lection of a world-famed collector in Europe. Careful serutiny reveals that 
this issue must have been for the sole benefit of Roessler-Orovsky. He was a 
stamp collector and a member of the Narodni Vybor. All covers were returned 
to the Central Office, i. e., to the hands of the above collector. Some covers 
franked with these stamps were addressed to individuals in the same building, 
where the Narodni Vy¥bor was located. This would suggest that someone on the 
third floor had sent a note to a person on the second floor via this Scout Mail 
Service. In addition, we have seen covers mailed from outside of Prague to the 
Narodni Vybor in Prague, franked with Austrian (va'id) stamps and the scout 
stamps were added to the cover at the Central Office and cancelled with one of 
the devices mentioned above. This ‘‘Scout Mail Service’’ teok place between 
November 7 and November 25, 1918. 

These same stamps were used at another time for one day only. They were 
overprinted ‘‘Prijezd Presidenta Masaryka’’ and were used on December 21. 
1918, on the day of the arrival of President Masaryk. Again we find the same 
objections to the validity of this issue. (Fig. 13) 

We wish to add one additional thought to this Scout issue. Anyone well 
acquainted with the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy will confirm that the 
only large organization existing purely for the purpose of keeping alive the 
aspirations of the Slavic people was the Sokol. This was ostensibly a sport 
organization but the applicants were scrutinized strictly for their political lean- 
ings and no one not in favor of the propagation of Slavie ideals would be ad- 
mitted. On the other hand, the Scout organizations in the historic provinces as 
well as in Slovakia were definitely not of Slavic national composition. Therefore 
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Fig. 13. Scout issue overprinted ‘‘Prijezd Presidenta Masaryka’’. 


one may ask, how it was that Roessler-Orovsky was asked to conduct such a 
highly confidential mail service with his scouts. 

In conclusion one last issue must be mentioned. By order of the Ministry 
of Posts all Austrian and Hungarian stamps still on hand at postoffices were re- 
called in November 1919 for overprinting with ‘‘Posta Ceskoslovenska, 1919’’ 
These overprinted stamps were sold at a 50 per cent surcharge at the postoffices 
and their use at face value was permitted. Due to the short period of postal 
validity, December 12, 1919 to January 31, 1920, only a small number of these 
stamps were postally used. (Fig. 14) 

Except for the two sets of Scout stamps from the collection of Mr. L. M. 
Horechny, all items illustrated are from the collection of the author. 





Fig. 14. Austrian and Hungarian stamps overprinted POSTA CESKOSLOVENSKA 1919. 
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FUMIGATED LETTERS 





Wafer Seals for Disinfected Mail 
Adopted in Seventeenth Century 


By K. F. MEYER, M. D. 
San Francisco, California 


From the Fifteenth until the end of the Nineteenth and in rare instances in 
the Twentieth Century, mail was ‘‘decontaminated’’, ‘‘ perfumed’’, ‘‘ purified’’, 
‘‘fumigated’’, or ‘‘disinfected’’, in an attempt to destroy the agents of pestilen- 
tial diseases. Some of the procedures, such as the use of chlorine or formalin 
vapors, did truly disinfect. Except for small pox it has never been proven that 
infectious disease can spread by letters. However, long before the causes of 
epidemic scourges were individually identified the danger of dissemination of 
a contagion had been grasped. 


1374 Ordinance Was Precursor 


As early as 1374 an ordinance issued by Visconto Bernabo of Reggio near 
Modena must be considered the forerunner of the official decrees during the suc- 
ceeding 500 years which grew into a complicated and rather fantastic system of 
protective measures against contagion. Many of the measures taken were shown 
to be meaningless by later developments, but they were soundly built on the 
basis of what was known at that time. 


During an outbreak of epidemic of plague at Venice in 1575 an order was 
issued on November 4th that all papers from the Lazaretto Vecchio were to be 
subjected to fumigation, and all strings and cords which might serve as sources 
of contagion were to be removed before transfer to the Central Office of the 
Magistrate della Sanita (Rodenwaldt, 1953). 





’ Figs. la, Vb. 
Type 1 (Dal Gian) 
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Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5. Types 2, 3, 4 and 5 of wafer seals according to Dal Gian. 


Various Methods of Disinfecting Letters 


The problem of disinfecting letters without damaging them was not always 
solved successfully. They were immersed in vinegar or exposed to fumes gener- 
ated by burning juniper, aromatic shrubs, sulfur, saltpeter or wheaten bran 
mixtures in special fumigation boxes. In some specially designated disinfection 
stations the mail or parcels were held with tongs and exposed in the open air to 
the fumes. During the early period the letters were with very rare exceptions 
disinfected only on the outside. This was commonly indicated by manuscript 
annotations reading ‘‘ Netto di fuori e sporea di dentro”’ (Lit. Clean outside but 
dirty inside). 

In 1733 at the large lazaretto et Semlin which handled the mail from Asia 
Minor, the Ottoman Empire and the Balkan folded letters were opened and then 
resealed with a distinctive wax seal after treatment. At Venice, beginning in 
1770, the letters were likewise opened, disinfected and then resealed but with 
one or two ‘‘ wafer seals’’ of the health authority. A large drop of soft sealing 
wax was placed between the flaps of the folds of the letter. Then a metal hand- 
stamp was pressed down on the paper overlaying the soft wax, an imprint known 
as a ‘‘ wafer seal’’ was formed. This method of closing letters was adopted early 
in the 17th Century. The first known example is on a letter sent from Bayreuth 
in 1624. Instead of cords, a mixture of flour with gum and non-poisonous red 
coloring was placed as a wafer between the end folds of the letter. With the aid 


Figs. 6, 6b. 
Type 6 (Dal Gian) 




















Fig. 7a. Negative imprint of seal. Fig. 7b. Detailed reproduction. 


of a metal handstamp a heraldic or emblematic imprint was made through the 
paper on the wafer. 

Wafer seals applied at Venice showing St. Mark with the winged lion are 
eagerly searched for collector’s items. Between 1770 and 1792 six different 
wafer seals were used. They are well described and listed in the monographs 
by Giorgio Dal Gian: 

I. TIMBERI POSTALI ED I TAGLI DELLI SOLDI 4 PER LETTERA 
DELLA REPUBLICA DI VENEZIA (Venice: Stamperia Giazanetti, 1950). 
A. Ancona (La Disinfezione delle lettere a Venezia. Schweizer Briefmarken 
Zeitung, 1951, 64 (7), 175-178 and (8), 211-213), and H. Rifflart Le controle 
sanitaire dans la Republique de Venice. Deutscher Altbrief Sammler Verein, 
100th Rundbrief 1953, January 1-12), and C. Ravasini (Documenti Sanitari. 
Bolli e suggelli di disinfezione nel passato. Parte Speziale Trieste 1958, Edizioni 
Minerva Medica, Laboratori Biochimico Farmaceutici ‘‘SMIT’’ Torino.) 


Six Types of Wafer Seals Listed 


Since these publications are not readily accessible, the six wafer seals are 
briefly listed and illustrated according to Dal Gian. Two types found on let- 
ters in my collection are reproduced in photographs: (Figs. la, 1b and 2.) 

(1) Type 1 of Dal Gian; type 10 of Ancona. Oval, 28x24 mm., 1770-1787. 














Lion of St. Mark with legend P.M.S. Two explanations for the letters are 
offered: (a) (P(urgata alla) M(agistrato della) S(anita) by interpreting the 
‘*F’”’ as an ‘‘S’’ or by merely making the statement that ‘‘P’’ has something to 
do with ‘‘Profumata”’ or ‘‘Purgata’’. (Lit. Purified by the Health Authority.) 

(2) Type 2 of Dal Gian; type 11 of Ancona. Oval, 32x27 mm., 1774-1775. 
Lion of St. Mark with ‘“‘Sanita’’. (Lit. Health Authority.) (Fig. 2.) 

(3) Type 3 of Dal Gian; type 13 of Ancona. 1786 Rifflart oval, 26-22 mm., 
1785-1786. Lion of St. Mark with P. (Profumata). (Fig. 3.) 

(4) Type 4 of Dal Gian; type 12 of Ancona. 1785-1786, Rifflart. Center 
panel Lion of St. Mark. (Fig. 4.) 

(5) Type 5 of Dal Gian; type 14 of Ancona. 1787-1788, Rifflart. Oval, 
31x27 mm., 1787-1788. ‘‘Sanita’’, Lion of St. Mark and P.D. (Meaning un- 
known.) (Fig. 5.) 

(6) Type 6 of Dal Gian; type 15 of Ancona, 1788-1789 Rifflart. Oval, 
30x27 mm. 1788-1792. Lion of St. Mark surrounded by “‘SANITA DI 
VENEZIA.’’ (Figs. 6a, 6b.) 

The collection of Dr. Cecil G. Teall contains a letter with Type 6 dated 
1792. Dal Gian and Ancona give the period of their use as 1788-1790 particu- 
larly as clearly readable impressions. No. 4 is-very rare, and as a rule missing 
in collections of disinfected mail. 


Other Wafer Seals Found 


Until quite recently it was generally believed that only in Venice were wafer 
re-seals employed. <A careful scrutiny of my collection of disinfected mail how- 
ever, disclosed that Florence, and Leghorn in the 18th Century and Kostainiza 
(see map) in the 19th Century resealed disinfected letters with wafer seals. As 
far as can be determined these unique seals have not been heretofore recorded or 
illustrated. A brief deseription of these letters which are of interest to postal 
history, now follows: 

A. The paper ends of an official handwritten document dealing with 
quarantine procedures signed by the ‘‘Ofiziale di Sanita di Firenze’’. (Lit. 
‘Official Health Ageney of Florence’’) addressed to the custom authorities at 
Leghorn and Livorno in April, 1716 are held together at the upper margin by 
a rectangular piece of paper (43x38 mm.). 


Fig. 9. Wafer seal depicting Coat of Arms of the Medici. 














Fig. 10. Fumigated and resealed 1759 private letter. 


This closure (Figs. 7a, 7b.) shows distinctly an oval framed 28x32 mm. 
negative imprint of a seal. In the center one can recognize the portrait of Cosi- 
mo III de Medici. Over the neck an oval ornamental shield carries the legend 
in two lines: ‘‘SALUS MUNDI’’ (Lit. Health of the World). The space be- 
tween the portrait and the outer rim of the oval is framed by fine sharp lines. A 
slightly indistinet legend has been deciphered as ‘‘OFFICIALES SANITATIS 
FLO (RENTIA)E’’. (Lit. Official Florentine Health Department. ) 

Though the letter has definite markings of disinfection this wafer seal must 
be classed with the health department seals principally employed to close official 
documents or letters. The existence of two such letters is known, one in the 
collection of Prof. C. Ravasini in Trieste and the other in my own. 


Types of Leghorn Seals 


B. Five letters, all sent to Venice as oversea mail passing through one of 
the three lazarettos in Leghorn and then overland to their destination, present 
evidence of fumigation. Three types of wafer seals were applied to reseal the 
letters at Leghorn: 

(a) A private letter from Cairo to Venice dated 1708 with the manuscript 
instruction ‘‘Per via di Livorno’’ (Lit. By way of Leghorn) is merely folded. 
(Figs. 8a, 8b.) It has no tongues of paper and carries a small red wax seal 
with the heraldics of the sender. Two irregular punch holes, which might be 
interpreted by the inexperienced as perforations to permit the penetration of the 
fumes, are distinct. They merely served as an opening for a cord which secured 
the folds of the letter and together with the seal indicated that the content of 
the letter was confidential. This method of closing a letter was still in use in the 
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Middle East at the turn of the 18th Century. At the disinfection station the 
cord was cut and discarded, the letter unfolded, fumigated and then resealed 
in a unique manner. The brownish discolored ends of the letter were fastened by 
a strip of paper 20x40 mm. held in place by wafer wax. Impressed on the paper 
ends are two seals showing indistinctly the Coat of Arms of the Medici. It con- 
sists of six small rings or balls in an ornamented shield below a crown. While 
the Medici Coat of Arms has no markings to signify disinfection, anyone ac- 
quainted with Venice reseals recognizes their significance. The similarity is even 
more striking on four other letters. 

(b) A private letter dated April 21, 1712 from Cyprus to Venice via Leg- 
horn with two cord punch holes and a red wax seal with the initials of the sender 
was folded, fumigated and resealed. The type of wafer seal used many years 
later at Venice was employed. 


Arms of the Medici 


Wafer wax had been placed under the flaps on both sides of the wax seal 
and these were fastened by pressing a metal seal on the paper. The wafer seal 
measuring 25x20 mm. shows the Coat of Arms of the Medici. It is slightly 
larger than those recorded on the letter dated 1708. (Fig. 9.) 

(ec) Similarly a letter from Constantinople to Venice, dated October 22, 
1747, with one punch hole for the cord, was unquestionably subjected to disin- 
fection because it shows in writing on the front between the address the written 
legend ‘‘Netto di fuora’’. (Lit. clean outside and inside.) The reseal consists 
of one indistinct Medici wafer seal. 

(d) A private letter, a duplicate marked ‘‘copy’’, from Smyrna to Venice, 
dated 1759, bearing a Leghorn forwarding agent’s inscription, was fumigated 
and resealed with a slightly different, unfortunately indistinct, wafer seal. It 
appears to be the Medici Seal with a crown over an oval with rings in it; the 
left side of the shield shows a bar. The wafer measures 24x20 mm. (Fig. 10.) 


Fig. 11. 1760 private letter from Smyrna to Venice. Seal is considered to be fore- 
runner of wafer seals used in Venice towards the end of the Eighteenth Century. 






















Figs. 12a, 12b. 
Cachet on wafer. 





(5) Private letter from Smyrna to Venice written in September 1759 but 
not posted until 1760, with the manuscript instructions (Fig. 11.) ‘‘via di 
Livorno’’ has been fumigated and resealed with a faintly impressed wafer seal 
quite similar to that of letter 4. These reseals applied in Leghorn, found by Dr. 
Mario Lombardi of Turin during the past few years and now in my collection are 
considered by Mr. G. Dal Gian and Dr. Cecil G. Teall to be forerunners of the 
wafer seals used in Venice towards the end of the 18th Century. 

A combination of cachet on wafer seals was employed by the post office at 
Voghera (Pavia Province, Lombardy). (Figs. 12a, 12b.) A letter dated May 
31, 1831, probably brought by a traveler from Mariupol (present day Zhdanov 
at the Sea of Azov) to Trieste and then overland to Milan via Voghera to Geona 
was irregularly perforated with a rastel and fumigated at Trieste or some other 
Austrian sanitary station. At the Vohera postal office it was opened, disinfected 
and resealed. In 1831 because the postal office had no special disinfection cachet, 
the regular postal handstamp charged with ink was pressed on the flaps of the 
folded letter over the areas where two drops of wafer seal wax had been placed. 
The photograph of the back of the letter shows a half-moon shaped portion of 
the sealing wax in the right cachet. The ‘‘negative’’ post markings are not 
very distinct ; they show one white and two dark cireles surrounded by a double 
line frame (26 mm. in diameter). In the inner circle in white on black back- 
ground is the eagle of the Piedmontese Coat of Arms. Above the shield in the 
upper center the outer ring carries a crown—white on black-—and the legend 
from left to right : ‘‘Regio Posta*Di Voghera’’. Aside from being different from 
the ‘‘regular white’’ reseals the letter serves as evidence that the post offices in 
smaller communes performed the functions of fumigation stations during the 
cholera epidemic of 1830. 


Military Disinfection Station 


The military frontier disinfection station of Kostainiza located at the Croat- 
Slovene military zone (see Map, Fig. 13,) during 1844 to 1850 applied wafer 
seals. Three letters with these seals are known. One was reported and illustrated 
by Bernardelli (La Rivista Filatelica d’Italia, 1931: 61 as item 12) and an- 
other by Ravasini (Documentari Sanitari, Trieste, 1958, Edizioni Minerva Medica 
p. 291 Fig. 51). The letter in my collection was mailed from Banjaluka in Bosnia 
and addressed to Trieste. The letter traveled by the regular postal route to 
Kostainiza (or Kostajnica). There the imperforate 9 Kreuzer Type II blue 
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stamps of the 1850 issue of the Austrian Monarchy was stamped with the date 
eancel: Kostainiza/27A. At the same place the letter was opened, disinfected 
and resealed with a wafer seal-which is unfortunately incomplete. (Figs. 14a, 
14b) When enlarged and examined in indirect light the double-headed eagle, 
the Coat of Arms on all seals of the Austrian Monarchy, is in part visible. 
Surrounding the heraldic design the legend: ‘‘K. K. Contumacz—AMT”’ is 
legible; the ‘‘Zu Kostainiza’’ is assumed to be the correct wording. (Lit. 
K(aiserliches) K(onigliches) (imperial-Royal) Contumaz Quarantine Station 
(zu Kostainiza). Conclusive proof that the letter was disinfected is supplied by 
a certificate written in ink by the official responsible for the purification of the 
mail. The signature cannot be deciphered; the writer used a double oval sign 
with four bars as an identification mark behind his name—Lovich, Cont... . 
The manuscript certification reads: ‘‘Netto di foura (fuora) e di dentro’’ (Lit. 
**Clean outside and imside’’). ‘‘Von aussen und juen rein’’ (Lit. ‘‘Clean out- 
side and inside’) per K. K. Kontumaz Amt zu Kostainiza am 22.en August, 
1850. 

This frontier disinfection office and one located at Rajevosolo were estab- 
lished during the second and third cholera pandemic of the 19th Century which 
invaded the Balkan States from the East. Neither office used the Contumaz 
disinfection cachets but issued separate written certificates of fumigation. Until 
the discovery of the Kostainiza letter it was assumed that this procedure of 
resealing was confined to the Republic of Venice, Duchy of Toscan, and was not 
eustomary in the Austrian Monarchy. 

With respect to the letters disinfected at Livorno the thought is advanced 
that the lazaretto entrusted with the fumigation of overseas mail which came 














Fig. 13. Area where fumigation of letters was prevalent. 




















Figs. 14a, 14b. Coat of Arms of 
the Austrian Monarchy faintly 
seen on wafer seal. 





from countries in the Middle East where contagion (cholera and plague) was 
rampant aimed at thorough disinfection before the mail was forwarded to Venice. 
Probably it was unusual that mail from Cairo should be sent via Leghorn to 
Venice or from Constantinople by sea to the West Coast of Italy instead of in 
Venetian vessels directly to its ultimate destination, or overland via the great 
lazaretto of Semlin. Therefore special precautions were taken. 

A few general remarks concerning the opening and unfolding of letters for 
the purpose of disinfection may be appropriate. The procedure was introduced 
around 1733 at the lazaretto of Semlin and in 1788 at Trieste. Resealing with 
wax seals, not wafer seals, became a common practice for nearly all the mail. 
Not less than 15 different wax seals were used in Trieste between 1788 and 1845. 
A check list and description of these interesting seals will appear in the near 
future in the ‘‘Weekly Philatelic Gossip’’. Equally numerous are the wax 
seals applied at Semlin. In contrast to these practices in the Austrian-Hungar- 
ian Monarchy, the disinfection stations in the Papal States or the Duchy of 
Tuscany rarely used wax seals. Exceptions are the post office in Senigallia and 
the lazarettos of San Rosso and San Leopoldo in Leghorn. Between 1824 and 
1837 official documents from the Consuls General of Tuscany located at Smyrna, 
Corfu, Tunis, Tripoli, and other places addressed to official agencies in Leghorn 
oceasionally fumigated at Semlin or at the Island of Malta were subjected to 
second thorough disinfection at Leghorn. One red or one black wax seal re- 
sealed the flaps. Judging from the contents of some of the letters it may be 
assumed that the careful resealing was done to protect the confidential nature of 
the reports. ‘ 

However in the light of the findings now available it is suspected that wafer 
seals were used more extensively. A plea is made to the reader to advise the 
writer of these notes of their existnee in order that they may be properly cata- 
logued. The reason for their use can then be investigated. 
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UNITED STATES — FIRST ISSUE 





Intriguing Uses of the Five-Cent 
1847 Issue of the United States 


By C. C. HART 


New United States postage rates that became effective July 1, 1845 specified 
a five-cent single rate for letters traveling less than 300 miles and a ten-cent 
rate for letters going more than that distance. The rate for drop-letters was 
two cents. Since the U. S. first issue consisted of stamps of 5¢ and 10¢ denomi- 
nations, only one stamp was required to pay the single rate of postage for any 
letter sent out of town to either zone. 

In preparing for distribution of the first issue, the Post Office Department 
had no guide as to how many five and ten-cent stamps should be sent to various 
post offices, yet the scarcity of covers franked with more than one stamp testifies 
to how well the departmént estimated the requirements for each denomination 
for cities in various sections of the country. 

But a few errors in supply did occur and, as a result, there were some ex- 
ceptions to the regular use of 5¢ and 10c stamps. Such exceptions, relating to 
the 5c value only, are the subject of this article. 

An excess of 5¢ stamps was sent to Florida and Missouri, principally Talla- 
hassee and St. Louis, but the treatment of this excess differed in each state. 

Florida received 4,300 five-cent and 4,600 ten-cent stamps, so one should 
expect to find as many 1847 covers franked with 5¢ as with 10e stamps. How- 
ever, this is not the case, for covers bearing five-cent stamps are very rare with 
any Florida town-mark but ten-cent covers are frequently found. My notes 
show 21 Florida covers and only three of them are franked with 5¢ stamps 
(U. 8. No. 1), each paying the single letter rate. The covers are from Quincy, 
Ft. Madison and Tampa. The ten-cent covers are mostly from Tallahassee with 
others from Apalachicola, Key West and Tampa. Evidently the supply of 10¢ 
stamps was adequate and there was no need to resort to multiple use of the 
five-cent value to pay the ten-cent rate. The excess supply of 5c stamps prob- 
ably was returned to Washington for destruction. 

Missouri received 47,700 five-cent and 30,850 ten-cent stamps. Almost all 
1847 covers from that state are from St. Louis, which received over 98% of the 
state’s quota of both stamps. On the basis of stamps received, one should expect 
to find more five-cent 1847 covers than ten-cent. But the opposite is true; there 
are more Missouri ten-cent 1847 covers than five-cent, and almost all of the 
five-cent covers bear two 5e stamps to pay the ten-cent rate. In fact, five-cent 
covers from Missouri at the single rate are very searce. Thus, one must conclude 
that the excess supply of 5c stamps was used by Missourians to pay the ten-cent 
rate and it was not returned to Washington. 

Another use of the U. S. No. 1 was to pay the ship-to-shore rate of five- 
eents on foreign mail. 

Ninety-five per cent of the 1847 issue sent to Louisiana went to New Orleans 
—43,500 five-cent and 40,500 ten-cent stamps. Consequently, one would expect 
more five-cent covers from New Orleans than ten-cent. But this is not the case. 
Louisiana covers with a five-cent paying the single INLAND letter rate are very 
searce, yet five-cent 1847’s paying the double letter rate, or ship-to-shore rate 
on foreign letters from New Orleans are quite common. 

There are several unanswered questions that have a bearing on the use of 
5e stamps. Why wasn’t a two-cent stamp issued in 1847 for use in paying the 
Concluded on Page 69 











UNITED STATES — FAST MAILS 





Express Mails of the War of 1812; 
First “Pony Expresses” in the U.S.A. 


By PITT PETRI 


** An express is soon to be established between the city of Washing- 
ton and this place—to pass via Avon, Dansville, Bath, Williamsport, 
Carlisle, ete. in 4 days, 18 hours. The mail is to leave Buffalo Sundays, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays at 9 P. M. and arrive at Washington at 
Fridays, Sundays and Tuesdays at 2 P. M.”’ 


This statement in the March 30, 1813, issue of the Buffalo Gazette aroused 
my curiosity. Then at the Meroni Sale (John A. Fox, November 1952, lot 283) 
an 1813 ‘‘Express Mail’’ cover from Sacketts Harbor to Albany was offered. 
That definitely increased my determination to learn the history of these 
‘“expresses.’’ 


Research Begun 


My first search was in philatelic publications. But there I found no men- 
tion of such covers. Then I made an extensive search in newspapers, county and 
city histories, publications on the ‘‘War of 1812’’, and Postmasters General 
Letterbooks in the National Archives. 

This is the story that emerges: 

The declaration of the war was published in New York on June 20, 1812, 
and orders for General Hull at Detroit were forwarded by mail via Buffalo and 
Cleveland. They reached him on July 2nd, several days after the more informed 
British at Malden had relieved the unsuspecting general of his official records 
and personal equipment. 

There is no doubt that this delay in communication contributed to Hull’s 
defeat and the surrender of Detroit, and completely disrupted the American 
plans for an early occupation of Canada. 


Express Mails Inaugurated 


The necessity for speedier communication was soon recognized in Washing- 
ton, and on October 3, 1812, Gideon Granger, Postmaster General, issued the 
following order ‘‘to the Post Masters at Albany and Buffalo and all the P. M. 
between those places on the main route’’: 


The critical situation of public affairs makes it my duty to call you 
to the most diligent discharge of your several duties and in particular 
to direct you in case of any neglect on the part of the contractors 
(which however is by no means presumed) to cause the letters and all 
official packages to be separated from the newspapers and the former 
transmitted to the several post offices by express-horses at the expense 
of the General Post Office and to give notice to that office that the 
expense may be charged over to the contractor and whatever by reason 
of the badness of the roads or any accident there is reason to fear the 
mail will not arrive in season you are directed to separate the letters 
and governmental packages from the newspapers and to deliver the 
former in a separate portmanteau to the carrier that he may forward 
the same by express. 


Separation of mail into an express for letters and governmental dispatches 
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Fig. 1. U.S. Mail Routes in 1812. 
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was limited to cases where contractors failed or when road conditions or acci- 
dents prevented passage of mail carrying vehicles. 

Mails from Albany to Buffalo were 5 days enroute and arrived in Buffalo 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


First Express Contract Concluded 


For the mail west of Buffalo, Postmaster General Granger relieved the 
contractor John Gray of his duties and then on September 19, 1812 concluded a 
contract with Caleb Hopkins of Boyle, N. Y., for carrying an express mail twice 
a week from Buffalo to Cleveland via Presque Isle (now Erie, Pa.) and Jeffer- 
son (Fig. 1). For this service Hopkins received $3,800 per annum, but he, 
in turn, sublet the Buffalo-Erie route to Richard Williams and James Adkins. 
This latter contract, date September 26, 1812, is in the archives of the Buffalo 
Historical Society. 


Postroad Law Established 


On January 14, 1813, Congress passed a law ‘‘that the President of the 
United States during the existence of the war in which the U. S. is engaged, 
or in any which the U. 8. may be engaged, shall be and is hereby authorized to 
direct the Postmaster General to send a mail between the Headquarters of any 
army of the U. 8. and such a postoffice as he may think proper; and the route 
or road on which the same shall be conveyed, shall to all intents and purposes 
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be an established postroad, so long as the mail shall be sent on the same, con- 
formably to the authority given’’. 

Thus authorized, the Postmaster General proceeded to inaugurate a more 
sweeping plan of communication with the headquarters of the three armies 
operating near the Canadian border. 


““Army of the Center’’ Route 


The ‘‘ Army of the Center’’, with headquarters in the Niagara region, was 
connected with Washington by a new express route which began at Buffalo and 
left the main eastern mail route at Avon to take a direct route through Pennsyl- 
vania to Washington. This was the express mail route to which the statement 
in the Buffalo Gazette of March 30, 1813, referred. Operation of this route 
probably started shortly afterward as we can see from a letter (May 22, 1813) 
of the Postmaster General to the Postmaster at Buffalo: 


‘*Though our expresses by Bath, Painted Post, etc. come regularly, 
the last in five days, yet we get no news by them—and there must be 
some error—pray mail direct for ‘Washington City by Express’, 
horses from Avon, and give the same directions to the Post Masters 
on the Niagara River—and advise sending duplicates by ‘ Albany.’ News 
from our army is not as late as it ought to be by twelve days; do by 
each express, in one line, say what has passed.’’ 


Newspapers, apparently, could not be sent by express mail, except by special 
permission of the Postmaster General, for on June 17, 1813, the Postmaster in 
Buffalo was authorized to send a copy of the Buffalo newspaper to Messrs. Ken- 
nedy & Sweeney, Northumberland, ‘‘by express for the use of the press.’’ 

Joseph B. Varnum Jr. was appointed to superintend the express mail to 
Washington and to act as postmaster of the Army of the Center. He apparently 
was also in charge of the express mail from Buffalo to Cleveland which left 
Buffalo every Wednesday at 4 A. M. and Saturday at 4 P.M. This mail arrived 
in Cleveland on Saturday at 8 A. M. and Tuesday at 8 P.\M., and left for its 
return trip Saturday at 4 P. M. and Wednesday at 4 A. M. Arrival time in 
Buffalo was Tuesday 8 A. M. and Saturday 8 P. M. 


Utica-Buffalo Express Route 


There is reason to believe that the Utica-Buffalo section of the regular 
eastern mail route received express mail status some time after the establishment 
of the Buffalo-Washington express, because Jason Parker in Utica, the mail con- 
tractor, received orders from Washington after the war to discontinue the ex- 
press mail from Utica to Buffalo. 

At Buffalo, the postmaster dispatched an express three times a week to the 
headquarters on the Niagara front. 


Detroit—Chillicothe Route 


The ‘‘ Army of the North West’’ operated south of Detroit (Fort Meigs). 
Indications are that an express mail was established to Chillicothe, Ohio, under 
the direction of James Abbott at Chillicothe. Chillicothe at that time was the 
capital of Ohio. 

Another express route existed via Cleveland and Pittsburgh to Washington. 
This express covered the 550 miles in 5 days; mail from Washington reached 
Pittsburgh in 314 days, on Tuesday and Saturday mornings. It returned for 
Washington on Wednesday and Sunday. 

In charge of this ‘‘Huron Express’’ was Calvin Pease of Warren, Ohio, to 
whom the Postmaster general wrote the following letter on May 3, 1813: 


‘‘Your express from Huron reached here this morning at 10 
o’clock A. M. The news is distressing. I sent your letter to the Presi- 
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dent immediately. I pray heaven for a victory to our arms. This of- 
fice will do justice to their Agents and their compensation will pass in 
review. Keep up your expresses—make every effort in your power— 
Accomplish your business—be careful of public money—but be more 
eareful to accomplish the Service. The enemy have burnt on the 
Waters of the Chesapeake Bay Havre de Grace, Frenchtown, George- 
town, and Fredericktown, Maryland.’’ 


Pittsburgh-Cleveland Route Uncertain 


The actual route from Pittsburgh to Cleveland could not be ascertained; 
the express might have traveled the most direct way via Warren, Ohio, or via 
Erie, Pennsylvania. An express route from Erie to Pittsburgh was announced 





Fig. 2. Civilian letter carried as Express Mail. 


in the Pittsburgh Gazette of July 9, 1813. Since the arrival dates coincide with 
those of the Cleveland express it is possible that both expresses might be the 
same. 


““Army of the North’’ Routes 


For the ‘‘Army of the North’’ at Sacketts Harbor and Plattsburg, Dr. 
Samuel Shaw of Albany was chosen ‘‘to establish a line of Expresses on the post- 
road Utica, Rome to Sacketts Harbor’’. 

Between Albany and Utica there were six mails each week. On April 13, 
1813, the contractor for this route, Jason Parker, was ordered to carry an 
additional mail so that this route had a daily service. 

Between Utica and Sacketts Harbor four more mails were added to the 
existing three so that this route also had a daily mail. The delivery time for the 
mail from Utica to Sacketts Harbor was stipulated at 22 hours or less when a 
Marcus Hitcheock contracted for this route. He received as payment $70 a mile 
per annum and $80 in case the contract should be in force less than one year. 

When the headquarters of the army were shifted to French Mills, a mail 
was sent three times a week between French Mills and Plattsburg. In existence 
also was an express from Sacketts Harbor to Plattsburg, and one from Platts- 











burg to Burlington. From Burlington to Albany there were well established 
regular postal connections. 


Other Routes Probable 


At least two more expresses seem to have existed on the widely scattered 
battle regions during the War of 1812. One was from Norfolk to Petersburg, 
Virginia, with Daniel Price of Surry Court House, Virginia, engaged either as 
agent or contractor. The other was from Knoxville, Tennessee, to St. Stephens 
or Mobile, Alabama. 

A James Edington of Knoxville, Tennessee, is listed as recipient of a notifica- 
tion of the Postmaster General of February 27, 1815. This form letter, which 
was sent to all agents or contractors for the expresses, reads as follows: ‘‘The 
war having ceased the express mail from...... Wi SNe should be discon- 
tinued without delay. You will advise me when you discontinue and forward 
your account for the balance that may be due you.”’ 


Civilian Mail Carried 


Thus ended the ‘‘express mail’’—an institution created for the purpose 
of faster military and governmental communications. But it also carried civilian 
mail at no extra charge as can be seen from the cover illustrated in Fig. 2. This 
is one of several which were mailed at Pittsburgh and carried to Washington. 
All have ‘‘Express Mail’’ markings in manuscript. Seventeen cents was the 
rate for a single lettersheet for distances between 150 and 300 miles. 


Any new material that will help complete the picture of these emergency 
expresses should be sent to the author. 
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REVIEW 


The Maritime Postal History 
Of the British Isles from 1760 


By ALAN W. ROBERTSON, M. B. E. 


(Limited Edition of 600 numbered and signed copies) 


521 pp. 9% x 11 inches, cloth bound in special de luxe loose leaf binding, 
gold stamped, with a strong slip in dust case, art paper, profusely illus- 
trated. Over 500 full size plates and maps, over 1600 illustrations of 
handstamps in actual size. Privately published by the author at Ranworth, 
St. Lawrence Drive, Pinner, Middlesex, England. Im five parts, with two 
binders and dust cases. The price of the whole work approximately $40. 
(A supplement in preparation). 


Here is a truly astonishing work, the result of fifteen years study, and the 
greatest yet contribution to the literature of Postal History. Part I was pub- 
lished in 1956, and the fifth and final part in 1958. This is entirely a one man 
show, because the Author at a very early stage in proceedings discovered that no 
publisher would undertake the task because of the prohibitive outlay involved 
for the comparatively small demand which was anticipated. No publishing 
firm could hope to produce the book at less than $100 a copy, a price which the 
Author considered would deter the very people for whom the work was written. 
Nothing daunted, Alan Robertson became his own publisher and distributor. 
He wrote, financed, collected the illustrations for, edited and supervised the 
production. Each one of the mass of line blocks was made from his own tracing 
of the original. All this was going on for a period of more than three years. 
The turmoil in the Robertson household can well be imagined. Meals dis- 
organized, sleep curtailed, the Author’s other main interests, ornithology and 
entomology, suspended. One can only admire his fortitude and pay a tribute 
to Mrs. Robertson who encouraged him, bore with him, and helped him in no 
small measure. It is a fact that as a Squadron Leader in the Royal Air Force, 
he spent a large portion of the last major war in Alaska, now the 49th State, 
and elsewhere north of the 60th parallel. Perhaps the fortitude necessary to 
survive happily in those climatic conditions is reflected in the apparent ease 
with which he has tackled the present task. Whatever the explanation, all who 
are students of Postal History are grateful to him. His reward lies in the fact 
that almost the whole edition of 600 copies has been taken up by subscribers. 
Even when every copy is sold, the cost of production is barely covered. Truly 
a labour of love by an enthusiast who is a great student and who is most 
meticulous about everything he records. 

The work is arranged in five sections, and components of these constitute 
each of the five parts. This was presumably in view of the time spread during 
publication, so that each part as issued was representative of all the five sections. 
Section E (315 pages) is the catalogue, which gives data concerning each of the 
215 ports alphabetically in the British Isles for which maritime handstamps have 
been recorded. This catalogue of course includes what is now Eire. Section D 
deseribes all the different kinds of maritime handstamps, as for example marks 
used on mail from the Royal Yachts and on Wreck Letters and Salvaged Mail 
generally. 

Section C deals with Rates and Postal Charges. It was found impossible to 
complete this investigation in time to include the results in the main work, but 
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it will feature in the supplement now in preparation. At least ten thick ledgers 
of Treasury Warrants in the Post Office Record Room have still to be analysed. 

Section B lists by name the Post Office Packet Boats from 1761 onwards 
and the vessels of the various shipping lines which later held mail contracts. 
Here Hardy’s Register of Ships Employed in the Service of the East India 
Company has been invaluable. Unfortunately only one copy of this is now 
accessible, and this is in the National Maritime Museum. Thanks to the ready 
co-operation of the Museum Authorities in this as in every other investigation, 
all relevant data has been extracted and included, thereby saving Postal History 
students of the future much detailed labour! 

Section A is headed ‘‘General’’ and deals with a variety of subjects. Thus 
we have ‘‘Talismanic Inseriptions’’, ‘‘ Disinfection’’, a ‘Glossary of Terms’’ and 
many other headings each of which deals with a special subject of absorbing 
interest in itself. 

In the back of each binder is a pocket for loose sheets which are not part 
of the pagination. Here we find a 24 page bound inset which is a masterpiece in 
itself. Titled ‘‘An Index of Oceurrence and a Guide to Valuation’’, this lists 
each Port in alphabetical order and proceeds to detail the different types of 
Ship Letter, India Letter, Packet Letter and other relevant handstamps which 
have been recorded for that particular port together with an assessment on a 
points system of the relative rarity of that mark in black, red or blue respect- 
ively. Moreover, a tabulation on the front cover gives the approximation of 
the points awarded in the currencies of seven nations, the United Kingdom, 
U.S. A., France, Belgium, Switzerland, W. Germany and Italy. The time and 
eare necessary to compile a record of this style and magnitude excite our ad- 
miration and wonderment. 

Enough has been said to indicate that Alan Robertson has created some- 
thing quite new in the literature of Postal History, or for that matter, in litera- 
ture. Never has there been such an array of carefully authenticated facts put 
together with such fascinating appeal and with such a mass of illustrations. 
Moreover the quality of the workmanship is superb, and the Printers responsible 
deserve special commendation for the admirable way in which they have co- 
operated with the Author’s ideas. 

Alan Robertson has the light hearted approach to serious study which is 
common to all good Postal Historians. One line of the text which caught our 
eye indicates what we mean by this. ‘‘St. Nicholas, the Protector of Sailors, 
The Patron Saint of Russia, of Aberdeen, of parish clerks, of scholars, of pawn- 
brokers, of little boys, and also the original Santa Claus’’. Thank you, Alan, 
and congratulations on a magnificent achievement.—A. E. H. 





Intriguing Uses of the Five-Cent 1847 
Continued from Page 62 


drop-letter rate? Why are there no covers with a five-cent bisect used to pay 
the two-cent rate? It was not illegal to bisect a stamp during the life of the 
1847 issue and ten-cent bisects are well-known. Why not a five? There are 
several known covers with a five-cent used to pay the drop-letter rate—which 
over-pays it—but there are no known five-cent bisects used for this purpose. 
Furthermore, the rate to Cuba was twelve and a half cents and a five-cent 
bisect logically might have been expected, but none is known. 

So, if you see a five-cent 1847 bisect on cover, give a second look because it 
could be genuine. Make that second look a more careful one, because it probably 
isn’t. 
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KEY TO 


“EVOLUTION OF 
THE LETTER” 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Appearing on Page 2 


Top—Post Office heads viewing a 
part of Herbert Rosen's exhibit. 
From left to right are: L. Rohe 
Walter, Special Assistant to the 
Postmaster General; Eugene Lyons, 
Assistant Postmaster General; 
Edson O. Sessions, Deputy Post- 
master General, and Mr. Rosen. 
Center—Mr. Sessions, holding a 
4,000-year old Babylonian cunei- 
form and present-day airmail envel- 
ope, and Mr. Rosen. Bottom—Mr. 
Walter, Mr. Sessions and Mr. Rosen 
viewing a highpoint in the Rosen 
“Evolution of the Letter’’ collection. 








Yours for the best in 


Postal History 


Items 


and 


Auctions 


Samuel C. Paige 


45 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 























LIMITED SUPPLY 


POSTAL HISTORY JOURNAL 


No. 1, Published May 1957 © No. 2, Published April 1958 


$2.00 


$2.00 


Order NOW From 


EDWIN MAYER 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





























pre-stamp covers 
old letters 

ship letters 
cancellations 
postal stationery 
literature, etc. 


are always included 
IN THE POPULAR 


POSTAL HISTORY AUCTIONS 


which are frequently 
HELD BY 


ROBSON LOWE LTD. 


the postal history auctioneers 
50 PALL MALL 
LONDON, S. W. 1 


The illustrated catalogues (10/- a year, includ- 

ing prices realised) are unique of their kind and 

provide valuable works of reference for the 
student of postal history. 


The postal historian with limited time may be 

interested in our BUSY BUYER’S SERVICE 

which ‘“‘pin-points’”’ one’s requirements. Full 

details of this helpful service wil! be sent on 
request. 





For Private Sales 


oe e OF 12 


Public Stamp 


Auctions 


(Buying or Selling) 
Contact... 


VAHAN MOZIAN Ine. 


(EST. 1901) 
505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















AUCTION SALES 
of Rare and Valuable 


British North 
America 


Including Postal History 
and other Postage Stamps held 
regularly. 


Illustrated catalogs available a month before 
sale date 


Estate Properties solicited for sale 
at auction or outright purchase. 


J. N. SISSONS LTD. 


59 Wellington W. Toronto, Canada 


Phone Empire 4-6003. Cables: Sistamp, 
Toronto. 








POSTAL HISTORY OF THE B.W.I. 


@ Antigua—Pre-Stamped Covers 
and Postmarks 

@ Bahamas—Postmarks and 
T. R. Ds. 

@ Cayman—Postmarks 

@ Dominica—Postmarks 

@ Jamaica—tEarly Postmarks as 
well as Modern T. R. Ds., 
Pre-Stamped Covers 

@ Leeward Islands — Postmarks 
with Antigua, St. Kitts and 
Montserrat. 

@ Montserrat—Postmarks and Ear- 
ly Post Cards 

@ St. Kitts—Postmarks 

@ Trinidad — Postmarks, Airletter 
Sheets 

@ Virgin Islands—New Postmark 
in Stock 


E. F. AGUILAR 


P. O. Box 406, Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. |. 
Cable “Stamps” Phone 2205 
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AUCTION 


SALES 


Held 


Monthly 


« 
CATALOGUES FREE 
ON REQUEST 


JOHN A. FOX 


110 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 





Postal History 


Covers 
Are My Specialty 


Particular attention given to 
your special needs. Approvals 
gladly submitted to Postal His- 
tory Society members on 
request. 


Write for my 


FREE SPECIAL LISTS OF 
OLD U. S. COVERS 


E. N. SAMPSON 


3 Robinson Drive 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 











Are You On Our Mailing List? 


Ask for free catalogue for our 
regularly held Mail Sales of 
outstanding 


POSTAL HISTORY 
MATERIAL 


All countries, all periods 


H. LAZARUS 


29 WADSWORTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 33, N. Y. 








COVERS 


LARGE STOCK OF 


19th Century U.S. 


Want List 
Solicited 
* 


ROBERT A. SIEGEL 


489 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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STOLOW AUCTIONS 


One of the world’s major sources 


of supply for fine stamps! 


BVWsVsVsVeeesV—eeeevesaae 


Guaranteed quality 


Top quality stamp properties cataloguing over 
$10,000,000.00 have been sold through the 
Stolow Auctions during the past few years. 


Thousands of lots, individually ranging in value 
from $10 to $10,000 are liquidated monthly. 
All lots are sold without limits or reserve bids. 
All stamps are unconditionally guaranteed 
genuine and as represented—without a time 
limit! 


BAWASBSBVWSVSBWSVWEV_REABBWEERSESEREE ESTE ESE EE SESE EEREEESEESE’EEE BEER EREREEEEREESESEEESER ESE ESE EE SEE 


Pleasure and Profit 


Over 15,000 active philatelists, including most 
prominent collectors and leading dealers, follow 
the Stolow Auctions regularly. 


Of particular interest in current sales are fine 
collections, in Standard U. S. and Foreign al- 
bums, which are to be sold intact by country 
just as received. Choice single items are a 
regular feature of almost every sale. 


~RBASBSVSVBVASVSVRASEBVSESES 


Write today! 


You can participate entirely by mail. Sale cata- 
logs are fully illustrated with clear photo plates. 
The average catalog has over 100 pages. Every 
lot is described in detail. An estimated net valu- 
ation is openly shown for each lot along with 
its standard catalog price. 

The deluxe catalogs are yours for the asking. 
Simply drop a line to our Auction Mailing List. 


AWABVVAVSVVVVsVVWSVVVSV@VVeVW VV Ve sVeA VV BWV@WBV—B@@BBWBBsVeB@VB SesVesVeeseeseseseeaeaaagart 


J. & H. Stolow, Inc., for a third of a cen- 
tury the world’s largest wholesale stamp 
firm, does not sell at retail—though its 
Auction Department is open to both col- 
lectors and dealers. 


Occupying four floors of its own build- 
ing in mid-town Manhattan, the firm is 
rated tops in stamps by all standard 
commercial authorities. 


-BBWAsB BV BB BWP Be BQBPeBeee!' 2ESBBBESEEEESBEEEEEEE SE EEEREEEE ESR ERERE SESE EEE E ERE EEE SE = |S 


SELLING YOUR STAMPS? 


Stolow’s is the world’s largest buyer 

of fine stamps and has purchased 

outright, at the top market price, 

with immediate cash payment, more 

than twenty-five million dollars 
worth of stamps. 


Immediate Cash Payment 


We are constant buyers of collections, estates, 
complete dealers stocks, rarities, higher priced 
singles and sets, etc. No lot is too large. Our 
need for better stamps is now most urgent and 
unlimited! 


The Top Price Paid 


We immediately offer the top market price. 
The Vice President of a large Southern bank, 
administering an estate, writes: 


“We would like to compliment your firm on your 
high standards of business operation . 

More than 100 dealers and auctioneers from all 
parts of the country came to i ct the 

Your bid of $28,750.00 was more than double 
95% of the other bids received, and your immedi- 
ate cash remittance could not have been more 
prompt.” (Photostat on request) 
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Contact Us Directly 


There is no charge or obligation for informal 
valuation of your stamps. Estimates and advice 
as to the method of disposal which wi!! net you 
the most are promptly and cheerfully given. 
It’s part of the regular Stolow service. 


Auction If Desired 


Or you can sell your stamps through our Auc- 
tion Department, with a substantial cash ad- 
vance, at just the usual rates. Early dates now 
available! 


Save Time and Money 


You want the most for your stamps. We gladly 
pay it in cash without delays or bargaining. If 
you have stamps for sale with a total net value 
of over $200 (no lot is too large!) you can 
bring in personally, send to a bank in the vi- 
cinity, or simply send in directly by insured 
mail or express, attention: Appraisal Dept. All 
shipments are, of course, held aside intact 
awaiting your instructions after we send our 
offer or advice. Or, if you wish, send in a brief 
description of your stamps for the same prompt 
and careful attention. Fair treatment is assured 
always. 
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J. & H. STOLOW, INC. 


50 West 46th Street 


Telephone: 
New York 36, N. Y. 


JU 2-0198 





Are you taking advantage of this 
streamlined stamp auction service? 


GOLD MEDAL 
MAIL AUCTIONS 


United States, British Empire and Foreign stamps—both 
19th and 20th century—singles, sets, blocks, covers— 
rarities—low, medium and high priced items—all of 
guaranteed quality! 


Maximum number of items. % Lots broken down into the 
Minimum descriptive text. smallest units possible. 


All bidding by mail. No % Maximum of service and 
floor competition. convenience. 


Sales monthly, each with % You select what you want. 
many thousands of lots. You bid what you wish to pay. 


DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS 
tens of thousands of informed philatelists have enjoyed: 
* over 70 GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 
* containing over 300,000 fine lots 
* realizing well over $1,000,000.00! 

















Choice selected quality, accurate descriptions, and all lots unconditionally 
guaranteed by J. G H. Stolow, Inc., world’s largest wholesale stamp firm. 
The Gold Medal Mail Auction way of buying stamps saves time and money! 
The illustrated catalogs of future sales are yours for the asking. Write 
for them today! 


GOLD MEDAL MAIL AUCTIONS 


50 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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